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THE SPOILED BOY 

SHARP and clear the whistle of the head 
coach sounded over the thick, faded turf of 
the gridiron. The players of the 'varsity and 
scrub elevens who had lined up after a scrimmage 
rose in their positions, turning dirt-streaked, per- 
spiring faces inquiringly toward their mentor, 
whose manner as he approached them was por- 
tentous. 

''CuUom," he said sharply, '*go to the side 
lines." 

He turned and glanced along the line of substi- 
tutes who sat huddled in their blankets, leaning 
forward with eyes intent upon the gridiron scene, 
their faces expressionless as Indians'. The back- 
field coach sauntered up and for a minute or so 
the two conversed, while the players, apparently 
^different and yet in reality tense, flapped their 
arms or stamped in their positions, for the 
November air was nipping, the skies hard, inex- 
orable as steel. 






For the Game's Sake 

"All right, Bunny." The head coach swung^ 
away from his back-Held specialist and gestured 
toward a shrouded figure on the side-line bench. 
"Wheeler, come on." 

The sharp bark of the Varsity quarter-back 
came suddenly; the players crouched into their 
positions. Yet their faces revealed the conflicting 
emotions which always attend that drama of the 
football field whose poignant significance is ap- 
preciated only by those who have lived through 
it or are close to those who have — the winning 
and the losing of a position on a Varsity foot- 
ball team in the final practise for a big game. 

Rex CuUom walked slowly from the field, his 
finely shaped head erect. He paused as the 
trainer with inscrutable face approached and 
threw a blanket about his shoulders. "Thank 
you, Mac." It was the voice and manner of a 
man giving largess to a servant. 

Walking to the bench he sat down, aloof from 
the line of substitutes — ^with his back to the field. 
Among the thousand-odd undergraduates who 
had paraded down to the gridiron to show by 
their presence, by cheer and song, that they were 
back of the eleven, among the little group of 
alumni, veterans of a hard-fought gridiron who 
had come down to see the team and form their 
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The Spoiled Boy 

opinions concerning it, the incident on the field 
had brought silence. So now upon this player, 
offering the insult of his back to the Haledon 
eleven, all eyes were centered, and the player 
knew it, and took therein a fierce satisfaction. 

He was the regular fullback upon the Haledon 
eleven-— or had been up to this juncture; a linc- 
plunglng back of the first dass and a man on sec- 
ondary defense who plugged a gaping hole, as it 
seemed, intuitively. To the back-field, composed 
of two open-field runners, one good, the other fair, 
and a light quarterback, CuUom supplied a vastly 
needed tone. With him Haledon had what she 
had not possessed for two years — a workable 
combination behind the line. 

Now he sat on the side-line bench, his back to 
the field of play, and Wheeler, an inadequate sub- 
stitute, good enough on defense, but below big- 
game standard as a line-cracker, was scrimmaging 
in his place. 

It was indeed a tragedy in a sense greater than 
that of mere personality. For the rivalry between 
Haledon and Shelburne, the forthcoming oppo- 
nent, was something that had its roots in the soil 
of time, something lying beneath the accumulated 
tradition of more than two-score yeiars, something 
that cannot be explained, that can be felt only 
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For the Game's Sake 

by men of universities such as Haledon and 
Shelbume, by their wives and sons — and, yes, 
daughters. 

Certainly one daughter of Haledon felt it and 
was now living the implication of Cullom's retire- 
ment from the gridiron in all the bitterness of one 
whose ancestors in their beautiful prime had drunk 
of the Haledon font. 

"Father 1" She turned to a big man with square 
jaws and grave eyes, a famous gridiron hero of 
the eighties who had been summoned to his alma 
mater to administer to the eleven that morale 
which would sustain it in the impending contest. 
This for years had been Jerry Dane's function — 
when a Haledon team for one reason or another 
needed, or seemed to need, spiritual seasoning. 
Haledon required it now badly ; so badly, in fact, 
that Dane had been called two days before the 
game, instead of the day thereof. 

He smiled grimly at his daughter's exclamation. 

"I wouldn't care so much, Mary, if he weren't 
acting as he is; that has a bad look. Let's go 
down and I'll ask Billy Brainerd about it." 

The two accordingly rose from their seats in 
the towering stand on the side of the field oppo- 
site the Haledon bench and made their way down 
through the mass of undergraduates who were 
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leaning forward intent upon the play which had 
been resumed. 

I As they reached the side line, a runner of the 
scrub was forced out of bounds where they stood. 
Brainerd, the coach, who had been following be- 
hind the Varsity line whipping up the play, saw 
Dane and, leaving the Held, came to his side. 

"My daughter, Miss Dane, Billy." The vet- 
eran player nodded toward the girl. "We were 
all alone when I got your wire and she insisted 
upon coming down with me- She's the worst 
Haledon fan of us all." 

The coach, ill at ease in the presence of attrac- 
tive young women, smiled diffidently and then 
frowned. 

"You saw Cullom go off the field? Rotten, 
isn't It?'* 
"Yes, it is. What's the matter?" 
"Oh, nothing much; that is to say, merely a 
question which is bigger and more important, 
Haledon or Reginald Cullom, and the Cullom 
millions." 

"You mean ?" Mary Dane was regard- 
ing the man wide-eyed. 

"I mean there had to be a show-down. I've 
stood more from that boy than I've stood all the 
time I've been coaching. He's spoiled, spoiled 
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from the cradle, undisciplined. HaledonI He 
never got Haledon, never caught the spirit, nevei 
knew — never cared, if he did know — ^what Hale* 
don stands for, and what Haledon means. It's 
CuUom with him, Rex Cullom, first, last and al 
ways. He broke training in October. I bluffec 
and bluffed, but in the end I stood for it. Why i 
Because I had to— and he knew I had to. Last 
night he was in New York late, with his father'? 
Stock Exchange man — ^two days before the She! 
burne game. Oh, I know it, he was seen. H( 
got into Haledon this morning. Well, I saic 
nothing; I let him into the scrimmage. You sa\ii 
him. He didn't have it, that's all; he was mel 
low. He " 

"Mary" — ^her father turned to her with seriou! 
face — "I wouldn't listen, if I were you. Wall 
down toward the entrance and I'll join you.'* 

But the girl, whose face had gone pale, shool 
her head. "No, father, please. I wish to hea: 
everything.** 

"It's all right, Billy," Dane grimaced at th( 
coach who was watching the two curiously, "it* 
all right; go ahead." 

"There's nothing more to tell," growled thi 
coach, "except this, Jerry : I decided out there oi 
the Held that there was something bigger to Hale 
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The Spoiled Boy 

<jon than the winning or losing of a football game. 

There is Haledon's self-respect, for one thing, 
and the self-respect of Haledon can't be bought 
by the Cullom dollars, or by anybody else's money 
—not from me, anjnvay. So win or lose, Rex 
Cullom is off this team and he stays off. If he 
comes to this field again, I'll have him kicked out. 
I merely want you to get my position, Jerry, be- 
cause you're influential with the alumni in football 
matters and I want you to know exactly the rea- 
sons for anything that happens on Saturday. As 
for me, I'll tell you right now, I've kissed the 
Shelbume game good-by." 

The coach, with a nod at the Danes, scurried 
out mto the field. 

There was sympathy in Dane's eyes as he 
turned to his daughter, but his face was stern. 

"Mary, I'm sorry you heard all this. Yet I 
think you should have heard it." 

The g^rl fought back a sob and nodded: 

"Yes — ^I should have. I — ^I — ^" Her voice 
failed her. "It's all right. I've been denying it 
for two months — ^more than that. But one can- 
not—oh — ^there's no use denying it, is there. Dad? 
No, there isn't — Well — ^" She smiled bravely. 
*Tm glad we arrived too late to see him before 
practice." 
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"You'll see him this afternoon, though?" Her 
father studied her, lines of pain drawing down 
his mouth. 

"Oh, yes, yes ; I'll see him." 

Out on the field the coach's whistle blew. 

"Every one to the side lines," he cried. The 
players, who had expected to be sent to the 
shower-baths, glanced at Brainerd wonderingly 
and then trooped after him toward the bench. 
"CuUom," he said sharply. 

"Yes?" Rex CuUom rose and faced the coach 
and the members of his team. 

"CuUom," Brainerd's voice was solemn, but 
clearly pitched, "you needn't wait on the field. 
You won't be called to play football on this team 
to-day — or ever again. You've betrayed Hale- 
don, and Haledon is through with yop. Now get 
out and stay out." 

It was a bitter scene. And of those who par- 
ticipated in it CuUom alone seemed not to feel 
the humiliation of it. He straightened in the 
full glory of his magnificent physique and stared 
straight at the coach with eyes that betrayed not 
the slightest recognition either of the man or the 
words that had been spoken. 

Suddenly he stepped forward, passing Brainerd 
and the players without a glance or a isign of ex- 
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ssion. In midfield he paused as a football fell 
3SS his vision. He picked it up, fondled it a 
ute, then throwing aside his blanket he kicked 
>ward a goal. He stood upon the fifty-yard 

and the ball, describing a beautiful parabola, 
d with a swift spiral motion to a spot five 
s back of the line. Whether the action was 
rned as a last object-lesson to the coach and 
[ of what they had lost, or whether some flux 
^ntiment had impelled the boy thus to mark 
ast moment he would ever wear a Haledon 
)rm on a gridiron, even he could not have 
He had made the punt, in fact, without 
nous volition. 

iming from his observation of the course of 
tall he gazed toward the west where, against 
teely sunset, the towers of the university were 
)ly limned. The smell of turf was all about 
the tangy wind came across the field with a 
moan. Something stirred within Rex Cul- 

there was a peculiar sensation in his throat, 
'ought it back. He moved hurriedly toward 
Iressing-rooms, leaving the blanket on the 

lere was none of the usual exhilaration in the 
ng rain from the shower-bath. There was 
of the old half-contemptuous amusement in 
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the babble of the negro who had rubbed (k 
Haledon athletes for more than a decade. 1 
was depressed, sulky. What devil was keen 
those words of the coach before his mind' 
though written in fire? i 

He had betrayed Haledon, eh? What 1^ 
Haledon? A place, wasn't it, where one paiiU 
paid rather well — to be educated ? It was a \m 
ness proposition, wasn't it? As for football, ^ 
not the game merely his pleasure and the pleastf 
of the rest of the players ? So far as he had bei|| 
able to see, the university took the fiercest soli 
of satisfaction in retiring from sports those wb 
did not keep up in their classes or offended in othet 
ways. Where, then, did all this talk about bd 
traying come in ? As for Brainerd — ^well, he got 
a pitiful four thousand dollars a season for coacb* 
ing the team ; his interest was easy to define. The 
coach was sore because he, Reginald CuUom, had 
not been willing to turn himself into a machine, 
a galley slave. All right, that was natural, that 
was to be expected — CuUom, in a way, was the 
coach's meal-ticket. But why all this bunk about 
Haledon and Haledon spirit and betrayal and all 
that sort of stuff ? And why that haunted look in 
the eyes of his teammates as though he had thrown 
mud at a saint, or done something so sacrilegious 
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as to frighten even strong men? Bunk! With 
hardly an exception they were a small-town, mid- 
dle-class crowd anyway. 

They came piling into the club-house as Cullom 
made his way out the door. He glanced at none 
of them, and there were no words for him. The 
dusk was coming on and the pungent smell of 
burning leaves was in the air. The smell of Hale* 
donl Well— ? 

He paused at the sidewalk, then turned toward 
the campus, marking, as he did so, the approach 
of a familiar figure. 

"Mary!" 

"Rex — " The girl raised her hand as he made 
to kiss her. "I've been waiting to see you. 
Mother is in Boston and so father brought me 
down with him. I thought it would be rather 
exciting, all the bustle and preparation, two days 
before the game. I — " She gestured away her 
air of forced lightness. "I wish to talk seriously, 
Rex. Let's go up to the campus where we can 
sit down." 

"All right." She seemed strangely over- 
wrought; he glanced at her curiously and then in 
silenqe swung along at her side. 

Mary Dane was one of those girls who project 
a certain impression of nobility, gained chiefly; 
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one may suppose, from the poise of her head, but 
in some degree, too, from her carriage. She had 
her father's grave, level eyes ; her face was sensi- 
tive, yet not temperamentally so— it was that 
rugged sensibility to things that are lofty and true 
and decent and worth while. 

All of which, to Rex CuUom's credit be it said, 
he had recognized instinctively from the time of 
their first meeting, which was at a Haledon 
"prom" the previous winter. To him she had 
been a new sort, but his craving for her friend- 
ship, and later for her love, was not because of 
this novelty, but rather the consequence of things 
lying deep in his nature — so deep, possibly, that 
he was not aware of them, yet elements very po- 
tent, In this matter at least, in shaping his desires 
and giving point to his emotions. 

It was because Mary Dane recognized the pre- 
cise nature of her appeal that she was flattered, 
that she gave unstintedly of her friendship, and 
that later, when with all impetuosity he had con- 
fessed his love and asked for hers, she had found 
it in herself both to accept and to give. 

They came to a grassy square formed by a 
quadrangle of college buildings with a group of 
elms in the center and under them a rustic bench. 
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''Better come up to the Inn," suggested Rex 
as she paused. 

"No, it will be better here." 

"All right." He seated himself at her side, 
reaching for her hand which she had not the heart 
to withdraw. "For the love of Mike, cut out the 
gloom, Molly I Can't you see I have troubles of 
my own? I — ^I — ^*' He hesitated. "I was 
bumped oflF the team to-day." 

"Yes, I know — ^I was at the field with father. 
I — That's what I wish to speak to you about. 
Rex.'' 

He turned upon her fiercely. "Well, / don't 
want to talk about it, and I don't want to hear 
you talk about it either. I'm sorry, Molly; but 
you ought to know how this thing has messed me 
up." 

"I think I do know. Rex." 

"Well. Weill I tell you this: Haledon won't 
see me around this place any longer than it takes 
to have my things packed. And if you care any- 
thing about me you won't stay here either." 

She waited a moment "Rex," she said, "let 
me see if you grasp this failure of yours as 
you ^" 

"Failure of mine 1" He was angry now. "You 

say ^" 
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"If you'll listen, Rex, while I tell you what is 
on my mind, it will make it easier for both of us 
— so much — " her voice caught — "so much easier. 
I want to present the picture of you I have got 
here to-day." 

"All right, shoot.*- He slouched resignedly on 
the bench. 

"You're a senior at Haledon; you're in your 
fourth year here. You came with a reputation as 
a preparatory-school star — a school where you 
were king and could do about as you pleased. 
You came here with the physique and the ability 
to be as great a back, father says, as Haledon has 
had in the past ten years." 

"Humph !" 

"It's true. Rex; father knew what he was talk- 
ing about. Every one knows the game you played 
on your freshman team here. Then in sopho- 
more year you were ineligible to play because of 
poor standing in your classes. Last year you 
made the team and were dropped before the Shel- 
burne game because you wouldn't follow the 
coach's directions on the field. And now, now 
you are dropped again for general insubordina- 
tion and for breaking training." 

"You've been listening to a lot of gossip the 
short time you've been here." 
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"The whole thing means just this, Rex/' she 
bore on. "You will be graduated without the 
Varsity letter that you could have won more 
easily than any athlete who has been in college in 
your time. For two of your three years Shel- 
bume had beaten us because we were weak in the 
back field. With you out, we'll be weak again 
on Saturday, and Shelbume will do something she 
has never done before — beat Haledon three times 
in succession. And the responsibility is yours." 
You can't make me mad," growled Rex. 
Shelbume can't win by too big a score to suit 
pie. I'm through with this place and everything 
in it." 

She studied him a moment. When she spoke 
her voice was low. 

"I hardly thought you could have brought your- 
self to say what you have just said." 

"Well, you heard me. I meant it. You talk 
about my not obeying orders and breaking train-* 
ing and all that stuff. But you don't know any- 
thing about the incompetent muckers who have 
been coaching the team. They haven't the breed- 
ing of — of a ribbon clerk, and what they don't 
know about football would fill a book. I can stand 
a lot from gentlemen, but not from bounders." 

"Rex,'* she lifted her head with a jerk, her 
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cheeks flushedi ''you can't stand anything from 
anybody, no matter whom, that doesn't meet with 
your own point of view or your personal desires." 

"You'll be saying too much in. a minute, Mary." 

''Rex, I'm going to say all I have in mind to 
say — ^not because it won't hurt me far more than 
it will hurt you. It — it — ^" She paused, strug- 
gling to control her emotion. "I wish I could 
make you realize that I'm doing this for you, with 
no thought of self at all." 

He stared at her. "Doing what? What do 
you mean?'* 

"I mean that we're not engagedany more, Rex; 
I'm not going to marry you." 

He sprang to his feet, his head thrust forward ; 
he was not angry;, he seemed bewildered 
"Mary!" 

"I'm not going to marry you. Rex, because it 
is so clear to me that you are not the man to 
whom I should dare commit my future. I care 
so terribly much for you, my ^" 

"It would seem so." His voice was bitter. 

" — my ideal of you is so high— oh. Rex, can't 
you understand how you break my heart when 
you do nothing to justify the ambition I have for 
you?" 

She waited a moment, and then as he did not 
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speak she went on: "You have so many lovable 
qualities, you have so much that would make you 
a man among men. Yet you are doing nothing 
to develop them. You are no t " 

"Please let me finish, Rex. You are generous 
in little things; yes; but in big things, in things 
that count, you are selfish; you are intolerant of 
any opinion or notion that crosses yours, awfully 
intolerant You may shake your head. Rex, but 
you are. You told me that I was the greatest 
influence in your life, that you needed me. I be- 
lieved that, but it was only my pride that made 
me do so, only my pride that has made me over- 
look so many things which should have told me 
long ago that I had no influence with you at all. 
If you'll think back, you'll realize I am right. 
Rex, I can't go on, I simply cannot." 

"All of which means," he muttered, "that 
you're sore because I don't take football seri- 
ously." 

"Football I No, it isn't football, it's Haledon; 
it's life. You don't take either seriously. What 
does your college mean to you after nearly four 
years? Nothing. Rex, do you suppose if you 
haven't it in you to love this beautiful place with 
all that it means, or should mean, that you have 
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it in you to love a girl, to love me, as I love you ? 
you may think so. I don't. Has it ever occurred 
to you, Rex, that Haledon is something more than 
a place where you buy an education ?'' 

He was digg^g into the turf with his heel and 
did not reply. 

^'To me there is something about this old uni- 
versity where my grandfather and father' were 
molded to their manhood — ^where your father was 
a student — that, that — ^I wish I could put the feel- 
ing into words. Rex; but I can't." She gestured. 
'Tou, a Haledon man, should understand. But 
you don't. Why don't you ? That is what I have 
been asking myself — ^why? You've been here all 
these years, and you haven't been touched. Howj 
then, could I presume really to touch or hold you, 
when you have not responded to what should have 
been one of the greatest influences In your life? 
Football ? That is merely surface after all. The 
football season — that will end within two days. 
But your attitude toward the life here, your atti- 
tude toward the life before you, what are you 
going to do with it?" 

Her eyes were suffused with tears. He stood 
before her, expressionless. She rose from the 
bench. 

"Rex, here is your ring back. I don't know 
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how mucH you think of me ; I am sure you don't 
love me." 

"Don't you dare say that, Mary I" 

"You're fond of me, yes. But, Rex, have you 
any idea what love really is? Love is unselfish, 
love is duty and loyalty and bigness and self-sac- 
rifice 1" 

"Self-sacrifice I" 

"You mean by that,'* she returned swiftly, "that 
I am not practising it. But I am. Rex. I love you. 
If you only knew how — ^" Her voice caught. "I 
don't know what I do mean to you, really, but — 
but if I mean enough to make you stop and think. 
Rex, to make you consider what you are and what 
you ought to be, why then this sacrifice of my love 
for you — ^" She couldn't go on. 

He waited, watching her silently. 

"Oh, my dear boy," she resumed at length, 
"there are so many things that money cannot buy, 
so many beautiful things that a haughty spirit 
never sees ^" 

"You say you still love me—" His voice came 
as from afar. 

"I am doing this because I love you. It is the 
only way. I haven't gained in influence with you. 
I have been losing month after month. Oh, I 
have seen. I — " She came to him and placed 
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her hands upon his shoulders and kissed him softly 
on the forehead. "Now go, Rex." As he hesi- 
tated, her voice became stern. "Rex, please go." 

"All right." He lifted the ring which she had 
handed to him to his lips. Then with all his 
strength he threw it from him. 

More than this he could not subsequently recall. 
His roommate entering the dormitory apartment 
a bit* later found him seated upon his bed gazing 
vacantly at the open grip, clothing littered about 
the room. The surname of the newcomer was 
hyphenated ; he and CuUom belonged to an exclu- 
sive dub of twenty upper classmen whose ritual 
was a view-point which extended beyond the petty 
concerns of their alma mater. 

"Hello, Rex, old chap. Well, I landed that 
Tollies' girl I've been wanting to meet. Had her 
out for a motor-ride all afternoon. She's a ^" 

"Then you weren't out to see the eleven ?" 

"To see the eleven I I say I What's the idea ?" 

"Oh, go to the devil I" 

CuUom sprang from his bed, seized his hat and 
went out into the night. The moon rays were 
shifting down through silent elms and by the rus- 
tic seat in the little quadrangle he saw clearly de- 
fined the figure of the girl, standing just as he had 
left her. Something kept Rex from going* to her^ 
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some inhibition that he knew was absolute. It was 
there last June under those same trees that he had 
first told her of his love and she — He closed his 
eyes and shook his head as though fighting against 
memory. From some point on the campus came 
a chorus: 

Oh, the bells of old Haledon 
Sound sweet on the air. 

That was the song they were singing that night 
in June. Haledon I Haledon and Mary Dane I 
How inextricably the two were intertwined in all 
the sweetest and bitterest memories he would ever 
have I He walked to the arched entrance to the 
quadrangle. Entering he looked back into the 
moonlight. Mary Dane was still standing, rigid, 
inunobile. He never forgot that picture of her. 

Next morning, shortly after eleven o'clock. 
Rex Cullom walked into his father's private of- 
fice on Wall Street and threw his bag heavily to 
the floor. His eyes were dull from lack of sleep ; 
his hair tousled. 

*'Eh I" His father, a sleek, well-groomed man, 
gazed at him surprisedly. ''What are you doing 
here ? Thought you were getting ready to play 
football or something." 

"I was. Things have broken pretty badly for 
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me, father. I've been dropped from the eleven 
because I came up to New York the other night 
and spent the evening with your floor man, Atter- 
bury." He raised his hand as his father sprang 
to his feet. "That isn't all: Mary Dane has 
broken our engagement." 

"Broken — ^" A smile drifted over the man's 
face. "Well, that's just as well. Now you can 
marry some one in your cl ^" 

"Father I Chuck that I" The boy's sharp voice 
brought a flush of irritation to the banker's face. 

"Dropped from the eleven, eh I Out carousing 
with Atterbury when you ought to have been train- 
ing? You ought to be proud of yourself I Now 
you want money so you can go off and forget it. 
Well — ^how much? Speak quickly. Rex; the mar- 
ket's doing all sorts of things and this is my busy 
day." 

The son stepped back, a grave smile spreading 
over his face. "I want nothing, father — except 
what a fellow ought to get from his dad in a time 
like this. I knew I wouldn't get it; don't know 
what I came bothering you for, except — except — 
it's a fearful thing when a little spoiled boy can't 
have everything he wants, sort of a shock. They 
don't want me on the team and the girl I love 
doesn't want me. £h? Rather rough on a kid 
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who's had an unlimited drawing-account since he 
was fifteen; purple, Hne linen and all that sort of 
junk— everything but a father and a mother he 
could go to now and get what is coming to him; 
sympathy, understanding and a good licking — 
things I never got'' 

"Are you crazy, or what?" 

^'Crazy, I guess. Something seems to have 
broken in my head. Don't mind me : they think 
in college I haven't any brains. But I had brains 
enough to get the truth of what they're talking 
and thinking down there — democracy, the fellow- 
ship of men. I laughed at it. It was the fad to 
laugh in our litde club, the club you organized 
down there. America— our country — ^Haledon — 
what were they to us, or we to them? To hell 
with everything that didn't cater to us and fawn 
upon us. Well, tell mother, if she's around, that 
I dropped in. I don't know where I'm going. 
Makes no difference anyway." 

An hour later he left a club in which his name 
had been entered for membership at his birth and 
walked into Central Park. Some boys were kick- 
ing a football. The thud of foot against pigskin 
sent a shiver through him. 

"Here — " He took the ball from the hand 
of an urchin who had just picked it up. "You 
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don't want to hold the ball that way for a ki( 
See now; this way. Now the foot, see." 
instep met the ball gently. 

"Gee, that's great I" The little boy tried it ai 
got immediate results. "Oooh !" 

"That's the stuflF. You'll make the 'varsit 
some day." 

The 'varsity 1 HaledonI Just now the teaift^ 
was being packed off to a quiet roadhouse a feW' 
miles outside the university. They were talldng^ 
football in the undergraduate clubs. Girls and -^ 
their chaperons were flowing in for the Junior 
Prom and a joint Haledon-Shelburne glee-club 
concert. And the elms were waving sleepily and 
the bell on Haledon Hall was sounding the hour I 
And Mary Dane I 

"Mary!" The name formed upon his lips. 
What a hallowed sound it had! "Maryl" He 
repeated the name clearly and about him was 
evoked a spell, the spell of her beautiful soul and 
all her sweet, earnest girlishness. A sob escaped 
him. For the first time since he could remember 
tears rolled down his cheeks. He let them roll. 
He jnielded himself utterly. He had no sense of 
environment. Somewhere, some time in chapel 
he had heard read the story of Saul on the road 
to Damascus, with a sudden light shining about 
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liim and a voice — With a sharp, sudden cry he 
turned from the park and strode to the avenue. 
A taxicab was standing near by. He hailed it in 
a voice which he did not recognize as his own. 

From wall and tower floated the banners of 
Haledon. Beneath, constantly augmented thou- 
sands converted the historic village street and the 
campus walks into rivers of humanity; unending 
streams of motor-cars honked their careful way 
along the thoroughfare. From the leaded win- 
dows of dormitories came the tinkle of mandolins, 
the twang of banjos, rippling bursts of piano mu- 
sic and feminine laughter. Everywhere was youth, 
youth and enthusiasm and the joy of living on 
this crisp November afternoon with the sunlight 
silver instead of the gold that October knew, and 
a breeze that brought to all faces the rich red 
blood and to the eyes that sparkle as of precious 
gems. Old graduates, young graduates, students, 
wives, mothers and sweethearts resplendent in the 
serene color of Haledon or the more ardent color 
scheme of old Shelburne. From earliest morn 
automobiles of every make and size had been 
flowing in from many cities, fluttering the pen- 
nants of the rival institutions, and special trains 
from everywhere were disembarking their bril- 
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liant thousands who debouched into the many 
tributaries that kept the main streams swelling. 

And now all streams were beginning to set 
toward a great amphitheatre from the walls of 
which floated two broad banners, side by side, the 
only touch of color which the huge exterior walls 
revealed. Along the top were silhouetted figures 
of enthusiasts who had already taken their seats 
in the topmost tiers, while through ramp and gate 
poured additional thousands, keen with the zest of 
conflict. 

In the Haledon quarters the team was prepar- 
ing for the field. Sprawling upon the floor were 
a group of half a dozen players already dressed, 
their arms about one another's shoulders. On 
plain wooden tables lay figures half clad, the 
trainer and assistant trainer moving among them, 
banda^ng and taping bruises and cuts, applying 
braces to injured ankles, knees and shoulders. 
The floor was littered with constantly growing 
piles of padding which the players were cutting 
from their jerseys and breeches ; for to-day in the 
supreme test there must be no excess weight ; body 
and limb would have long months to recover from 
what might happen on the field to-day. The air 
was close with the smell of iodoform gauze and 
arnica. In one corner on a stool sat a stalwart, 
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blond-headed youth, his eyes fixed upon the floor, 
his mouth set grimly. Near him stood a player, 
his feet apart, his thumbs hooked in his belt, his 
dark eyes smoldering. And in the middle of the 
floor stood Jerry Dane. 

"You can win if you will, boys/' He swung a 
big arm over the shoulder of the coach who stood 
at his side. "You know all that Billy Brainerd 
could teach you. That means you know all the 
football that any man can know. You'll meet men 
on the field who know as much as you do— no 
more, but as much. What does that mean? It 
means that the team that can fight — jight — ^best 
through sixty minutes will win. Sixty minutes I 
You chaps ought to be able to buck a locomotive 
for sixty minutes. Think what it will mean to 
you to come out a winner after the discourage- 
ments youVe had. Think what it will mean to 
you in the game of life hereafter. If you give 
up for just one play because you didn't have the 
nerve to stick it out, and you lose, it'll affect you 
for the rest of your lives. When I was playing 
football, I used to get up out of a scrimmage so 
tired I didn't seem to be able to stand. Then 
would come the signal for me to open up a hole 
— and I opened that hole. It's all in youf minds, 
boys. What you will to do you can do. Are you 
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going to let Shelburne beat Haledon three years 
in succession ? It's up to——" 

"Mr. Dane, may I say something?" 

From the men who had been so strangely silent 
rose a low sound as Rex Cullom stepped in out of 
the gloom of the deep recesses of the room and 
made his way swiftly to the speaker's side. He 
was in ordinary dress, his face highly colored, his 
hazel eyes burning with an unnatural light. 

"You — ^" As Brainerd moved toward the boy, 
Dane put out a restraining arm. 

"Just a minute, Billy, please," he said. "What 
is it, Rex?" 

"It isn't much, Mr. Dane. I've been walking 
the country around Haledon all night — thinking. 
This morning early I sat on a hill and watched the 
towers of the college come out of the dark. I — 
I — " He was flushing self-consciously, but the 
sympathy which seemed to pervade the dimly 
lighted apartment encouraged him. "I've been a 
loss. I get that all right. I know I don't go very 
big here. I — I — I'm not here with any cheap play 
to get into the game ; I'm not in condition, for one 
thing. But — ^but I want you fellows to know that 
I understand what it means now — ^I mean the fact 
I'm not in condition, that I'm not going out on the 
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field to fight for Haledon. I get it all, every 
bit. I feel — " He swung around upon the 
coach. 

"Mr. Brainerd," he said, "you told me you'd 
fire me out if I came here again. You were right. 
Maybe you'll do it now — ^but I ask you for this 
last chance. Let me put on my suit and go out on 
the field with the team and carry the water-bottles 
or do anything so that the team can see me and 
say ^There's the chap that thought he was so 
good that he didn't have to behave like an ordi- 
nary human being; there's the chap that thought 
we couldn't get along without him.* " He sprang 
to the coach as the man was about to turn away 
without replying. "Don't you get me, Mr. Brain- 
erd ? Don't you think I mean this ? Do you sup- 
pose I could come and eat dirt this way if — " 
His voice broke. 

Brainerd, facing about, raised his hand and 
was about to speak when he caught Jerry Dane's 
eyes. For a moment the two men faced each 
other. Then the coach swung away. 

"All right," he said. "Put on your uniform." 

From outside came a sudden upheaval of sound. 
The measured chorus of the Shelburne thousands 
rolled into the Haledon quarters. 

"Come on, men 1" Zach Armstrong, the captain, 
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big and blond as a viking, picked up a shining 
ball. "Shelburne is on the field." 

The team in a mass moved to the door and the 
next instant were threading their way among the 
belated spectators to the entrance to the field. 
They paused for a moment as though dazed by 
the tremendous spectacle of the towering stadium 
alive with its gyrating thousands. Then as the 
sonorous Haledon yell rolled down upon them, 
they swept out on to the field, the eleven breaking 
from the pack of substitutes and swiftly placing 
themselves in formation, while the rest, blankets 
flowing from their shoulders, ran to the side 
lines. 

CuUom, who had picked up the blanket tossed 
to him by Wheeler, his erstwhile substitute, now 
a regular — a boy who ran a laundry to pay his 
way through Haledon — ^moved to the side-line 
bench with the rest. As he went he glanced up 
into the Haledon section. Somewhere, her hands 
clenched, her face flushed, sat Mary Dane. And 
he, he could have helped Haledon to win for her 
to-day I This was the thing that filled him, that 
made him sick at heart. Not a thought was there 
of lost opportunity for personal glory. So far as 
that was concerned he had set his own path. But 
Mary I Mary and Haledon 1 Somehow in the 
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past twenty-four hours thoughts of the two ha ^ 
come always together. 

Now the teams were lined up for the kick-off. 
Armstrong was adjusting the ball, the vast arena 
as silent as though enclosed in a vacuum. And 
now the sound of a whistle, the dull impact of a 
foot against the ball. As an inarticulate murmur 
rose from the multitude, the flying ball settled 
mto the arms of a Shelbume back upon his five- 
yard line. There was a clash of physical contact. 
Running, gyrating like a dervish, the Shelburne 
man, aided by interference which picked off the 
Haledon tacklers, came back fifteen yards before 
he was brought to earth by Hanson, the left 
tackle. 

There came two tackle plays for a net gain of 
five yards. 

"Now they'll kick." Cullom set his teeth as the 
punt flew toward little Sweetland, the Haledon 
quarter, who caught it on his own forty-yard line, 
a screaming forty-five yard punt, so well covered 
by the ends that he was downed in his tracks. 

Haledon couldn't gain, failing on an end play 
and a crisscross off tackle. Wheeler punted on 
the third down, punted for thirty-five yards, and 
Bliss of Shelburne brought it back five yards. 
Thus Shelburne had the ball on her own thirty- 
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five-yard line, .gaining valuable yards on the ex- 
change of kicks. 

"Can't they see," groaned Cullom, "that Shcl- 
burne is going to set us back all day because of 
kicking advantage I" 

"Sure. How can we help it?" growled a sub- 
stitute at his side. "If you were in shape to 
punt '' 

"Yes." A stab of pain shot through Cullom. 
Shelburne was plajring upon the absence of a star 
kicker. Instinctively Cullom glanced toward the 
coach, but the man's face was set rigidly upon the 
field. 

And the game worked out as Rex had feared. 
With a punting advantage of an average of ten 
yards on every exchange, Haledon, even though 
able to handle Shelburne's running attack without 
great damage, was being steadily forced back into 
her own territory. 

At length, in the second quarter, Morrison, the 
most dangerous open-field runner in the game, 
caught a Haledon punt on his forty-five-yard line, 
and like a madman he was off. He went up the 
side lines for fifteen yards, and then cut across 
in the middle of the .gridiron, shaking off tackier 
after tackier until Sweetland brought him down 
on Haledon's thirty-yard line. 
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"Now 1'* Rex Cullom gripped the arm of the 
boy next to him and leaned forward. The Shel- 
burne quarterback's strident voice echoed over the 
field. Swiftly the ball was snapped. The Shel- 
bume backfield darted toward the right-tackle 
position ; the quarter, who had turned his back to 
the scrimmage line, thrust the ball toward the full- 
back, who doubled up jack-knife fashion and went 
down into the line between the opposing rig^t 
guard and tackle. The Haledon backfield dashed 
in to back up this section of the line; the left 
tackle, guard and end swung through to the right. 

"God 1" Rex Cullom was on his feet. He, first 
of all, had seen that the Shelburne fullback had 
not really taken the ball, that with the defense all 
drawn to the right, a Shelburne end was sweeping 
around to the left, that the ball had been tossed 
by the quarter into his arms, that he had practi- 
cally a dear field. Like a flash the situation was 
brought to the eyes of every one, and the next 
instant, while the Shelburne sections rocked in 
transports of enthusiasm, the tall, wiry end flashed 
over the chalk lines and made a touchdown for 
Shelburne, from which a minute or two later a 
goal was cleanly kicked. 

"And only a simple hide-the-ball play I" How 
well Rex Cullom knew they would not have pulled 
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him out of his position on that play. He had 
fallen down, yes. But was ever a man punished 
for it as he was being punished? 

The half ended a few minutes later and Rex, 
seated in a dark comer, his head upon his hands, 
heard as though in a dream the voice of the coach. 

"What have I told you, always, always ? No 
man out of his position until he knows, not thinks 
he knows, where the ball is; every man responsi- 
ble for his own territory. Wheeler, by Heaven, 
where were you?" the voice paused. "I want 
those seven points back, do you hear I You give 
them to me, you owe them. Haledon wants more 
than seven points, understand." The voice ceased. 
The coach and the assistants move slowly from 
player to player pointing out acts of omission, giv- 
ing hints for future use. No one spoke to Cullom, 
no one came near him, except, just as the fifteen 
minutes' respite were waning, Jerry Dane, Mary's 
father; he stood before the boy, let his hand rest 
upon his head for a moment and then walked 
away. 

Again the teams were facing each other upon 
the field, Shelburne jaunty, confident, Haledon 
uncowed, fierce, determined. The nervousness of 
the first half had gone, they were behind, no player 
further entertained the dread fear of some dread- 
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ful personal error — that bane of the highly trained 
football man. Everything now was objective. 
Sheiburne kicked off and Thomas, Haledon's best 
runner, caught the ball on his goal line, weaving 
back for ten yards. 

Swiftly Haledon lined up and Thomas, taking 
the ball, was off for Shelburne's left end. Events 
formed themselves kaleidoscopically. Yates, the 
Sheiburne tackle, was handsomely boxed, and 
Pembroke, the end, was taken clean out by the 
interference. And then, while a torrent of sound 
tore through the air, Thomas, elusive as a ghost, 
drifted in and out amid tacklers to midfield, where 
he was heavily felled. 

Then, following hard upon this dash, occurred 
one of those breaks that so often occur in foot- 
ball. Haledon, failing thrice to gain, punted upon 
the fourth down and the ball sailed into the arms 
of the Sheiburne quarter, standing upon his five- 
yard mark. But the hard-driven ball was spiral- 
ling swiftly and it came into the player's chest like 
a bullet, glancing off his body, out of his out- 
stretched arms and over the goal-line where 
Welch, one of Haledon's fleet-footed ends, fell 
upon it for a touchdown for his team. 

In the midst of pandemonium, the stadium rock- 
ing hysterically, the Haledon substitutes, coaches, 
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trainers and rubbers, leaping and hugging and 
waving blankets and towels, Rex CuUom, his arms 
about the old negro rubber, suddenly paused as 
he saw Brainerd's eyes fixed upon him. He stiff- 
ened and waited, hardly breathing. But the coach 
turned away. Cullom sank back to his seat as 
Armstrong sent the ball cleanly between the goal- 
posts, tying the score. 

And now the game resolved itself into a desper- 
ate struggle, in which neither team could gain 
advantage. Shelburne's hide-the-ball plays — ^her 
chief asset — ^were nosed out by the frenzied Hale- 
donians in their inception, while Haledon's lance- 
like thrusts, off tackles and forward passes, which 
Shelburne had used sparingly, all came to naught. 

The sun was sinking over the top of the walls 
and the field was invested with a mysterious half- 
light in which everything seemed unreal, even the 
crowded seats and the cheers and the songs that 
came therefrom. Early in the second quarter, 
McMahon, Shelbume's star punter, had been car- 
ried from the field with a badly sprained ankle 
and the man who had replaced him was getting 
no more distance than was Wheeler. The end 
was drawing near. 

Rex Cullom threw off his blanket and, rising to 
his feet, began pacing up and down in a short 
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orbit. Flesh and blood could not longer stand 
the strain which he had imposed upon himself. 
His face was working, tears were running down 
his cheeks. As the Haledon backs went into line 
he went with them mentally, suffering every shock 
that they sustained, living their failures and their 
little triumphs. 

Then, with the ball in Haledon^s possession on 
Shelburne's forty-yard line — ^the nearest the ball 
had been to either goal in the possession of an 
opponent in this, the last quarter — ^Wheeler 
dropped back for a field goal. It was the third 
down; a delayed pass play and an end run had 
both failed. Carefully he bent down and swept 
away imaginary impediments in the turf. The 
captain ran from player to player, slapping each 
iq)on the back, urging all to hold their men. Then 
suddenly the ball came straight and true into 
Wheeler's arms. But now — 1 A great yell went 
up as instead of kicking he darted to one side 
and threw the ball forward to Thomas, who had 
made his way out to one side. It was a dean 
catch and before the man was tackled he had 
reached Shelburne's thirteen-yard mark. 

Now Haledon 1 Wheeler came up with a limp. 
He had been knocked down heavily after the 
throw and his knee was wrenched. Rex CuUom 
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saw it. In the midst of the uproar and confusion, 
he saw it. Brainerd, the coach, noted it, too ; he 
and Cullom of all men on the field. Suddenly, 
with a cry, the boy sprang to the coach's side. 

"Coach, put me in, for the love of God 1 I can 
take that ball over. I can I All season Haledon's 
never jammed a ball through the line without me. 
I can do it I I've got it I I can take it over. Let 
me go in. Oh, Godl Let me go in." 

"Shut up. Sit downl" 

"Brainerd, listen. You want that game. Hale- 
don wants it ! I want it — not for myself, no. Do 
you suppose I could have done what I did if I 
cared about myself? No. There's a girl up there 
in the stand who—" he paused. "She'll break her 
heart if we don't win — . I want to do it for her — 
for Haledon. Yes, Haledon. That's all I care. 
Do you believe me ? I can put that ball over. I'll 
kill them, every man who gets in my way ; I'll kill 
any man who keeps Haledon from winning — ^I 
mean — " He flexed his muscles and stood erect. 

"Go in." Brainerd hit him a ringing slap upon 
^e back. "Get into the game and take that ball 
over. Tell Wheeler you're relieving him. Don't 
forget to speak to the referee first: Go on." 

High up in a towering seat a ^rl stared down 
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upon the field, her lips working, hearing not the 
resounding Haledon cheer with Cullom's name at 
the end, nor the clatter of the telegraph instru- 
ments back of her, announcing the change in the 
line-up. She heard nothing, saw nothing, but a 
young stalwart sweeping onto the field with the 
dynamic fury of one insane. 

* 'Going in for Wheeler," Rex tapped the ref- 
eree's shoulder and took his place in the backfield. 
The players were crouched low. There was to be 
no more deception now. There came the bark of 
a signal. With a sigh Rex felt the ball jammed 
into his arms. The next instant against his brawny 
shoulders there was the feel of the line. It en- 
gulfed him. In the grinding welter he was con- 
scious only of his feet moving up and down like 
pistons. 

"Good work, Rex old man — a clean three and 
a half yards." 

Again the quarter's voice, calling for Thomas, 
outside of tackle. But Rex interrupted ; 

"Change signal, give me the ball." 

"Right. Sweetland, let CuUom have it.'' Cap- 
tain Armstrong's voice was like a trumpet. 

Like a bullet Cullom went into the line be- 
tween right guard and tackle. He felt his head 
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crash against a body, heard a groan, but he 
nothing, nothing but a thrill of deadly joy. 

"Fourth down, a yard to go 1" The refer 
voice came as from afar. 

"A yard! Give me the ball.'' This he 
peated monotonously. They gave him the t 
He went into center, grinding, writhing, t\ 
ing. He lay there, his eyes closed, hugging 
ball, while the mass that weighted him d 
piled off. 

"First down 1" He could see the referee s\ 
his arm to the linesmen, could hear a vague r 
like a watef fall. 

First down! And three yards away the S 
bume goal-line. Gaunt and dear above 
loomed the Shelburne goal-posts. Three ya: 

"Give me the ball 1" 

"Hold Shelburne I Fight if you're men. 
Haledon man doesn't live that can push us ba< 

All about was a babel of sounds and in B 
own head there was a strange buzzing and 
fore his eyes flashing lights. 

"Give me the baU 1" 

Into his arms it came. As in a flashing 
picture he saw the destined spot All with a 
gestion of figures. But to the left just at 
side of Armstrong's great body, he saw yaw 
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of predous light, a yard I To it he swerved and 
then reaching the line gathered himself like a 
tiger and sprang. 

There came some terrible blows, a crashing im- 
pact and then a semi-darkness. Some one was 
trying to take the ball from him. He growled 
and snuggled closer to the earth. 

"It's all right I" the voice was patient. "I'm 
the referee; you've made your touchdown." 

"Touchdown! II" Suddenly Rex struggled 
to his feet. He brushed aside the players who 
were slapping his back and reaching for his hands. 
He stepped away from them, half stumbled into 
the clear. 

And then he turned, a smile playing about his 
lips, and faced the Haledon stands. 
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DONALD GATESON swung off the Knick- 
erbocker Limited at Wickford Junction, 
then paused on the platform of the little station 
as though struck by some dominant impression. 
j^s he stood thus In the midst of his luggage — 
which included two tennis racquets in a press — 
his eyes fell upon a girl in flannel suit with a black 
sailor hat, a trig, resilient sort of a girl who was 
gazing upon him, as it seemed, tentatively. 

Reading from Gateson's expression that he rec- 
ognized without perhaps placing her she nodded 
brightly. The smile, which was wholesome and 
engaging brought her clearly to the young man's 
mind. He moved toward her with an enthusiasm 
which the girl, not cognizant of his mood, must 
have found somewhat surprising. 

"Miss Stowe I It's bully to see you I I'm aw- 
fully glad I" Noting her expression he stopped 
abruptly, laughing in that chuckling way which 
she had always found so attractive. "I'm sorry," 
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he went on, "Fm acting like a man who has just 
returned from the Arctic circle. But, do you 
know, I feel that way." 

She smiled, but did not speak. She was Mrs. 
Amelius' Hassard's social secretary, a position — 
for want of something better — ^which she had 
taken after her graduation from Bryn Mawr two 
years before. She had never known Donald 
Gateson, as it were, upon the same social plane ; 
but his friendship with her employer's daughter 
had brought the two in contact occasionally. 
Then, she had seen him playing tennis at the 
Casino. He was one of the first ten in the na- 
tional tennis ranking and for this reason, if for 
no other, was extremely popular with the New- 
port set who had turned out many expert poloists, 
yachtsmen, racquet-players and the like but had 
not In the course of many years produced a lawii- 
tennis player of Donald Gateson's proficiency. 

Gateson was talking to Janet Stowe rapidly, 
eagerly and she was nodding as though following 
him intently. But she was not. Her thoughts 
were back in the past year. She could see that he 
was taking for granted her familiarity with all 
that had happened to the Gatesons. And, indeed, 
his assumption was largely correct. The down- 
fall of the elder Gateson following a financial 
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set-to In which greater valor than discretion had 
joined issue against a group of former associates 
who had proved to be far more powerful than he, 
was a story, for that matter, with which ev^ry 
one had been familiar. 

Thus thinking she lost that diffidence which his 
frank, almost ingenious discourse had created and 
gave to him the comradely sympathy she had long 
felt for this clean-cut boy who of all young men 
she had encountered in her career in Newport had 
appealed to her as less affected and less spoiled. 

"I think I understand, Mr. Gateson." They 
were mo^ng together toward the little shuttle 
train which was to bear them to the Newport 
boat. "When I was a senior at college my family 
went to pieces.*' She shrugged. "It altered my 
outlook rather." 

"Were your people New York?" 

"No, Baltimore," she gestured. "The reason 
I spoke of myself was that I wanted you to know 
I appreciated your making good with — ^with no 
start at all, really." 

"I was a pretty idle, footless duffer." 

"Oh " she preceded him into a seat — "I 

didn't mean that." 

"Well, I did. ... Of course I didn't realize 
it at the time. Funny how a chap's viewpoint 
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changes with conditions. Those past years seem 
pretty useless now." He glanced musingly out of 
the window. "Yet, I had a good time." . 

"Ye?, you had a good time," she caught him up 
with vehemence she could not subdue. "But what 
did it all amount to? I mean compared to this 
past year? I — I heard Mr. Hassard say the 
other night that Mr. Van Winkle had told him 
you were the most promising young man in his 
banking house and that — I don't really remember 
all he said. But it was awfully flattering." 

"Mr. Van Winkle said that?" 

"Yes, to Mr. Hassard." 

"JoVe, that was great 1" He beamed upon 
the girl in open satisfaction. He leaned toward 
her confidentially. **Do you know I bucked out 
the minute things broke ; have worked like a pup 
ever since-— practically twelve months without lift- 
ing my head from the galley sweeps." Studying 
her a moment he, went on. "Of course I haven't 
kept in touch. That was part of my plan — a new 
deal all around. Has — has Nathalie Hassard — 
still I don't suppose you'd know." 

"Know what, Mr. Gateson?" 

"Why, I wondered if she had sort of forgotten 



me. 



Janet Stowe frowned. She decided to be frank. 
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"Where competition is so keen, don't you know, 
(Jhe mustn't bury one's self." 

"But she knew what I was trying to do." 

The girl wanted to pat him upon the hand with 
sympathy and to say: "You poor boy, haven't 
you been long enough in this world, more espe- 
cially your world, not to know the law of the 
wolf-pack in which the one that falls is the one 
either eaten or left to die?" 

She did not say this; instead she smiled 
slightly : 

"I was joking, really. As a matter of fact, I 
have heard her speak of you." 

His glance was speculative. 

"I see," he said at length. He shifted the ten- 
nis racquets with his foot. "These fool things 1" 
He laughed. "I'm sure I don't know what I'm 
going to do with them?" 

"You're here for the tournament at the Casino. 
Have y(3U done much practice ?" 

"About twice a week in the early evening the 
past two months — clay courts. I got down to 
the turf at the West Side Club last week." He 
shook his head, his eyebrows raised: "I was only 
fair, to say the best of it." 

I'm sorry. But I understand. At Bryn Mawr 
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I lost the college championship just because—^—*' 
She stopped abruptly. 

"So,*' he smiled, "you were a temiis expert, 
too. I didn't know you played." 

"I don't. Not any more. It was in my college 
days." She smiled. "Other times, other man- 
ners." 

"Yes. Quite so. It's too bad, too. One works 
like a blooming beaver over one's game, raises 
it notch by notch and then " 

"And then," she broke b> "the real game, the 
real work of the world. Tennis is all right, of 
course; but the things you've dope in the past 
year are greater than anything you ever did, or 

hoped to do on the courts. I " She broke 

off suddenly, laughing. "That's preaching, isn't 
it? I hate sermons, don't you? Just the same, 
I meant what I said." 

As she talked he had watched her closely, fol- 
lowing what she said, yet not failing to mark 
the expressive changes of light in her gray eyes, 
the play of her mobile lips, the perfect teeth, the 
deft modeling of face and throat. She had poise, 
she had character. In the past he had often 
marked her with something akin to admiration — 
yet rather impersonally, too; merely as one of 
the appendages of a household perfect in all its 
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human and inanimate appointments. He won- 
dered now how he had ever been able to do this. 
Why, she was splendid 1 

"I get you, perfectly," he said when she ceased 
speaking, smiling at him in some embarrassment. 
"To be frank, youVe wondering why the deuce 
Fm trying to pick up the game again." As she 
made no reply he continued : 

"You were a tennis player. You'll appreciate, 
I expect, a certain sporting instinct which leads 
one to wish to know what he can do with his game. 
If you recall, I was runner-up in the national sin- 
gles last August. One hates to stop— -that is, 
without a fight." 

She nodded ift a perfunctory manner as though 
not greatly impressed. 

"So that's the reason?" 

"Well, in a way, yes. Of course Nathalie 
Hassard figured." 

"Of course." She hesitated a moment. "You 
were not really engaged, were you?" 

"Why, no— not really. We were getting to 
a pretty good understanding though. In fact I 
should say we were practically en — No, I won't 
say that; since I can't speak for both of us. Any- 
way, when things broke as they did whatever ex- 
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isted between us was oS. That was my doing. 
I bucked out, naturally/' 

"Did you ever feel that a lot of attraction 
you had for her was due to your tennis? There," 
she went on as he did not immediately reply, 'I've 
offended you ?" 

"No, you haven't; not a bit. Yes, I suppose 
there isn't any doubt my tennis was the opening 
wedge. But it wasn't all. I mean the personal 
side developed a lot. At least I think it did — ^I 
had reason to think so. You think tennis was 
the whole thing, eh?" 

"Why — no, I don't. I don't really tUnk that 
at all. Only — I caught the idea you were going 
to try to regain what you have lost in your year 
away by picking up tehius." 

"A forlorn hope. Is that what you mean?" 

"No; not at all. What I mean is, why tennis? 
,Why not make your appeal on what you are as 
a man ? What you are doing now ? If you don't 
think these things would appeal — ^" she nodded 
emphatically — "then why on earth should you 
wish to appeal at all to her?" 

"But, hang it. Miss Stowe, you don't under- 
.stand at all. I've been away a year. I've been 
as game about Nathalie Hassard as I could. 
Twelve months I Now I want to see her. And 
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the only excuse is my tennis. You know I hai 
set Wall Street on fire yet." She caught the nc 
of pathos and was profoundly stirred. 

"Perhaps," she said, "I was wrong." But Fy^* J 
admired so much what you have done ; I thouf 
Miss Hassard to be worthy of you should a< 
it, too." 

"How do you know she doesn't?" 
"I don't. I hope she does; she ought to." 
"Thank you. As to my tennis, I think I wii| 
a bit modest in speaking of it. As a matter of 
fact at West Side yesterday I seemed to have 
everything. YouVe no idea how good it felt." 

"That's fine." She changed the subject, talk- 
ing rapidly about a trip to Providence in a launch 
on an errand for Mrs. Hassard, the breaking of 
the crank-shaft and the necessity of her taking 
the train to Wockford en route home. 

"Which," she laughed, "is how you can come 



to meet me." 



He shrugged and scowled ; for the personal note 
in the conversation thus far had been precisely 
what he needed. But the girl evaded all his eflForts 
to restore their talk to that plane. 

When the boat which they had boarded at Wick- 
ford Landing landed at Newport he saw her to 
one of the cabs which lined the wharf. 
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**Good-bye, Miss Stowe." 

She stared at him. 

"I fancied you might be coming to us." 

"Oh, no," he laughed. "This is a mere flyer 
on my own hook — ^no in\atation, nothing. You 
see ^ith the market the way it is I may take 
only a week this summer. So I selected tennis 
week. I'm going to be pretty much of a recluse — 
but m run out to Sea Crags, perhaps to-morrow 
after the game. Give my compliments to Nathalie 
Hassard. And Til see you again, of course. 

L ^" He hesitated, lifted his hat and turned 

away:^ " 

Down below the Reading Room on one of the 
quaint, old-tree-lined thoroughfares which lead off 
Bellevue Avenue there is a boarding-house patron- 
ized chiefly by the families of young officers sta- 
tioned about the Newport naval base. Here, 
instead of to several more fashionable places, 
where he would have been welcomed — at a price, 
Donald made application for a week's board and 
lodging. He succeeded in obtaining the last room 
in the house, a small apartment on the rear of 
the first floor. 

His intention had been to dine in the house that 
evening, but somehow when he had changed his 
clothes and arranged the contents of his bag he 
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couldn't quite make it. It was not that he had not 
accustomed himself to comparatively humble meth- 
ods of living in the past year. He had with 
Spartan will done just this, finding himself as 
adaptable as any young American in similar plight. 
But Newport was different from New York. In 
the metropolis it was all something of an adven- 
ture; here, where every breeze, every sight and 
sound were suggestive of lightness and color, of 
indolence and happy responsibility, of the sheer 
joy of being alive, he found it impossible to dis- 
associate himself utterly from the past. 

This worried him, for he had counted upon this 
element of complete detachment as a powerful fac« 
tor in the campaign he had planned. However, 
he couldn't dine in that boarding-house this night. 
As to this he was absolutely certain. Sunday night 
in a Newport boarding-house! 

Lighting a cigarette with an irritable gesture 
he made his way to Bellevue Avenue. On the 
veranda of the Reading Room he caught glimpses 
of several figures, but having no desire to be 
recognized, he averted his face from the ugly 
old frame building and had almost passed it when 
he heard a familiar voice calling his name. Glanc- 
ing toward the club he saw his father arising from 
one of the wicker chairs he had been occupying. 
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It Stood next to a chair occupied by Amos Flint, 
of all men. 

Amos Flint was the potent captain of finance 
whose suddenly inspired enmity to his father had 
resulted in the Gateson collapse. But now the 
demeanor of both men indicated nothing but 
emotions of equanimity. His father in fact was 
chuckling as he advanced to the gate. 

"Suppose you came up for tenn^.s Don ? Good 
for you I Hope you win out. I'd like to sup with 
you. We're waiting for Flint's motor to take us 
to the yacht dub. Going straight to New York 
with him on his yacht." 
^Going with Mr. Flint?" 
Tes." He squeezed the boy's arm with emo- 
tional fingers. "We're on easy street again, my 
boy." 

"Easy street I" 

"You bet you. You can get out of that hole 
in Wall Street as soon as you want. I've taken 
one of the Cunard cottages for your mother and 
sister and wired them to come from that rotten 
place at Crest Hill. They'll be here in about ten 
days; have to dean things up where they are. 
Next summer we'll have our place here again. 
Glad I only leased it. Eh?" 

"But — but " Donald's voice caught "For 
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heaven^s sake, father, tell me about it, tell me 
everything." 

'There Isn't much to tell. I had a certain 
specialized knowledge of Raritan which Flint 
needed. He stumbled along without me for twelve 
months and then when he realized I had what 
he had to have he sent for me— day before yes- 
terday. He's agreed to reorganize the Illinois- 
Kansas which he wrecked over my head and IVe 
just been made — ^will be Monday, I mean — ^wiU 
be made president of Raritan with a large stock 
interest. I must get back to him. We're as thick 
as thieves — all the more so because of the scrap. 
Eh?" 

"Wonderful, father I Simply corking!" 

"All right, then. Hold up your bead, Don. 
We've come back.'* 

Bestowing a ringing slap upon the shoulder of 
his son, renewing good wishes for success in the 
tennis tournament, the man hurried back to the 
Reading Room. 

Donald's first emotion concerned his father. 
From the time he could first remember the man 
had been too busy for them ever to become well 
acquainted. But he admired him for an all-around 
man, was grateful for his kindliness and indulg- 
ences, in brief, loved him as much as a boy can 
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tove a father whom he really does not know. 
And so the thrill of deep satisfaction which the 
news had brought him was at first impression 
wholly unselfish. 

"Bully for the pater!" he muttered- "Who- 
ever yet kept a good man down?" 

Suddenly there came into his mind a sense of 
his own altered prospects. The picture of a hum- 
ming office in Wall Street, of tickers clicking, tele- 
phone bells jingling, buzzers sounding; of a desk 
piled high with tally sheets and correspondence 
was completely visualized. He heard in fancy 
an alarm clock summoning him to rise at 7.30 
A.M., an alarm clock in a stuffy little bed-room. 
He stopped short. It was as though a load had 
fallen from his shoulders. Instinctively he raised 
them, shrugging his relief. 

"George I" His palms crashed together. What 
— ^what would Nathalie Hassard say now? He 
could imagine the smile which would drift over 
her pink-shell face — slowly. Nathalie did every- 
thing slowly, carefully, cautiously. She was like 
her mother in this — ^rather definite in her pursuit 
of the main chance. She could not be blamed for 
that; no. It was one of the things he had admired 
in her. She was no fool. A girl cannot be a 
fool ; things are pretty bad against a girl at best — 
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simply because she is a girl and not a man. . . . 
So far as that went she had given him very many 
reasons for believing that she cared a great deal 
for him. 

He remembered their last talk. It was in New 
York after he had been beaten in the final round 
of the tennis championship. Disaster to his father 
had occurred the early part of that week. How 
much it had affected his game he could not say. 
He had never tried to determine. He was not 
fond of alibis. But the two things cpmbined had 
pretty definitely — in his own nund at least — set- 
tled his status mth Nathalie Hassard. She did 
not have to intimate this in that last talk. He told 
her as a matter of fact; he did the interpreting. 

As he recalled she had shown as much feeling 
as he had a right to expect. She had been greatly 
wrought up over the match — she was in fact, a 
devotee of all things athletic. He had never been 
able to determine whether it was this, or whether 
it was her feeling for him which had led her sud- 
denly to place her arms about his neck, draw his 
head down and touch his forehead lightly with 
her lips. It was her good-bye at all events. 

His present venture had cbntained elements of 
desecration. Yet the plan was well enough con- 
ceived. He had not heard from her directly for 
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a year; nor had he made any effort to commu- 
nicate with her. None the less the lamp of his 
devotion had burned with a bright flame, the 
brighter because this affair had been his first All 
his life he had been pretty much of a boy's boy 
and a man's man. And so, it may be suspected, 
he had been as much in love with loving as any- 
thing. Certainly, the ideal of Nathalie Hassard 
which he had erected, which he had worshiped, 
which had spurred him and inspired him in New 
York, had as little relation to the real ^rl-— esti- 
mable though she might be — as may be imagined. 

The fact remained though, that in the end he 
had to see her, to see her under conditions as 
favorable fy himself as could be made. Hence 
the decision to regain his prestige at tennis, for- 
lorn though the effort might be. It was all very 
pathetic in its youthful optimism; but the pathos 
of youth is least recognized by youth. 

He was striding forward with the intention of 
going straight out to Sea Crags and claiming place 
at^ the dinner-table when suddenly he paused in 
front of the Casino. Somehow he could not bring 
himself thus early to apply the initial test of his 
campaign. Rays of the setting sun were lying 
athwart the avenue which, relieved of the weight 
of afternoon traffic, gave an impression of som- 
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nolence broken only by the passing of a glittering 
limousine or touring car — or a smart horse-drawn 
brougham with coachman and footman, relic of a 
graceful and picturesque past. 

The Casino itself revealed a Sabbath evening 
prinmess. In the arched entrance he saw two 
young men whom he recognized as tennis players 
standing in front of the bulletin board. One, a 
veteran Californian player, turned as Gateson 
came up. 

"Hello, Don. You have the honor to-morrow, 
I see. YouVe on the grandstand court, bracketed 
with Tom here." 

Tom Benedict, a slim young intercolle^ate star, 
who played a wicked left-handed game and seemed 
destined to the highest honors in two or three 
years, smiled diffidently. 

**Just my luck to draw you, Mr. Gateson. It 
means I go out before I really start." 

"Don't be too sure." Don laughed. "I haven't 
played any tennis at all really; just knocked the 
ball around a bit — I think I'm the one that's 
out of luck. Who do you tackle. Army?" He 
glanced at the draw list and then whistled. "Ma- 
jor Pomeroy, the Englishman, eh ! I played him 
at Wimbledon in the service matches two years 
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ago. He's a terrific smasher of lobs — and he's 
good all around, in fact." 

Armstrong grimaced. 

"He beat you, didn't her 

**Yes; I was pretty bad, though. Had been 
flylng'up to within a week of the match. Still, he's 
good, darn good — ^the best they have over there." 

"Most of the tennis crowd was here this after- 
noon," said the Californian. "Pomeroy among 
them. He seemed quite upstage in his manner." 

"He's an ultra-British aristocrat," shrugged 
Donald. "I didn't care a lot for him although he 
was decent enough to me in his way.'* 

"I didn't like him at all," returned Armstrong 
with his serious drawl. "He's put up with one 
of the cottagers, the Hassards. Miss Hassard 
was here with him this afternoon. The two seemed 
to be regarding us as a bunch of Imported 
freaks." 

Gateson prodded the young man playfully. 

"You're sensitive, old bean." He paused. 
"Staying at the Hassard's, eh? Well, he would. 
As a matter of fact he's an old friend of Miss 
Hassard's. Most of you put up anywhere 
special?" 

"Oh, we're scattered around. The cottagers 
were just as hospitable as ever. Tom Benedict 
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and I turned down our invitations and went to 
a boarding-house. This social lion stuff is lots 
of fun, but it doesn't help your game. Don, I 
didn't hear about your bust-up until yesterday. 
I'm certainly sorry that ^^ 

"Thanks, old man. Reports were greatly ex- 
aggerated, though. Fm sorry I couldn't put some 
of you up as I did last year. Well, sec you to- 
morrow." Nodding, Don filled with a desire to 
be alone, turned away. 

Major the Hon. Miles Pomeroy, eh I He re- 
called having read last September of Nathalie 
and her mother being guests of General Earl 
Pomeroy at a deer stalking slaughter somewhere 

in England. Well ? He shrugged. It might 

possibly be — ^if the gods were good — ^that he 
would have a chance to even matters mth Major 
Pomeroy for the beating at Wimbledon. He 
hadn't bothered about it much — until now. 

There was no one he knew dining at Gunthers. 
Jt was Sunday evening. It required no stretch- 
ing of the imagination to picture the informal 
gatherings at this twilight hour at most of the 
houses he knew — ^men and women in summer 
attire, graceful, indolent groups about chastely 
lighted tables, the strains perhaps of some worth- 
while music asserting its spell, the ocean turning 
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to purple, the sky to violet; and the wind among 
leaf and shrub. 

He had not realized how much It aU had really 
meant to him, had not grasped until now the full 
significance of his father's revived estate. In the 
nudst of his fight of the past year he had looked 
upon it as froth and tinsel, as something so far 
away from the realities he was living — ^so iFar be- 
neath them — as to be negligible. But now — ^he 
felt a warm thrill stealing over him. He was to 
be a part of it all again — ^he was to return after 
a temporary dip into a vivid experience, work, 
fight, toil : which meant in the last analysis, what ? 
Why merely the power to buy back what had been 
lost. Now there was ho necessity for this; none 
at all. He could slip back to his father's office 
and resume the old habits, going from his desk 
and coming to it, as he wished — ^and the long, in- 
dolent, happy summers. And Nathalie Hassard I 

Donald rose from the table, sununoned a taxi 
and was driven post hasle to the boarding-house 
which, now he saw it in the new light, impressed 
him as tawdry, sinister and depressing beyond 
comparison. 

He packed his belongings, paid the woman of 
the house a week's board and then went to a place 
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where they talk in terms of lodging only when they 
know who one is. 

Next morning Donald breakfasted at nine 
o'clock and then feeling in a luxurious mood he 
ordered a horse-drawn Victoria, reclining in the 
seat with the air of a Roman tetrarch as the horse 
cloppity clopped up the avenue. From the stand- 
point of the approaching competition his mood 
was good for him, was a greatly needed tonic. 
Why, he knew now that the preceding evening 
he had been afraid of Tom Benedict. Now he 
felt a tingling along his shoulder muscles; his 
arms and his legs were steel springs. He was 
afraid of no one. 

Swinging his racquets negligently he walked 
through the Casino entrance onto the graveled 
walk of the lawn with its bordering gardens, its 
loitering groups, and thence to an inner enclosure 
devoted to tennis. Upon the courts on either 
side, players entered in the tournament were al- 
ready in action. 

Passing along to the dressing rooms he saw 
Major Pomeroy having it nip and tuck with 
Armstrong upon the club house court. Nathalie 
Hassard was seated upon the lower veranda with 
her mother and small brother. She was leaning 
forward, intent upon the game, her lips parted, 
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her eyes glistening. Donald stopped to gaze upon 

the perfect quarter profile, the gleaming light hair 

flowing over the temples in ripples and waves 

from under a fragile sea-green hat which matched 

the gown. 

"Hey, Don Gateson 1 Aren't you going to play 
this morning? Hurry, for tl^e love of Mikel" 
Don turned and smiled at Jason Currier, who was 
ninning the tournament. 

"All right, old chap. I shan't be late." Turn- 
ing he hurried toward the dressing room, in the 
doorway of which he encountered young Benedict, 
on his way out. The two grinned at each other. 

When he emerged upon the veranda Pomeroy 
and Armstrong had finished their second set. 

"The Britisher has won two. I'm afraid Army 
is up against it," said Benedict, who had been 
watching the game while waiting for Don to come 
out. 

Gateson nodded somberly and the two players 
joined in the procession of those who held tickets 
for seats on the grand stand court. Even Don- 
ald's popularity and Benedict's growing prestige 
did not win the patronage of the bulk of those 
who had come to the Casino, most of whom were 
engrossed In the match between the well-known 
Californian and the English star. There were 
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many empty seats upon both sides of the court 
when the two rivals had tested out their strokes 
and were ready for play. 

Young Benedict took the first set rather easily 
at 6 — 3 ; Gateson's best game had always been a 
hard game and he played that way against his 
opponent, the result being many balls netted, many 
double faults or drives which went out of bounds. 
The next set he played more carefully and em- 
ploying to the full his greater knowledge of the 
strategy of the game — drawing Benedict out of 
position and driving through him, mixing his 
strokes both as to variety and degree of vigor 
he took the set at 6 — 1, and the next set at 6 — 4. 

The fourth set stood at 7 — 7 when Donald 
saw that Nathalie Hassard had entered her box. 
Pomeroy, fresh from the shower elated over his 
victory against Armstrong, was with her. The 
two were absorbed in each other. Miss Stowe, 
who evidently had been invited to come into the 
box, sat a bit apart. She nodded and smiled as 
Don's eyes met hers. Now he recalled she had 
been in the box throughout. He stopped ab- 
ruptly, gazing at her. Then he hurried into his 
place to receive the serve. He took the game, 
making the score 8 — 7. On his own services he 
threw caution to the winds, delivering the ball 
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with every contortion, with every ounce of dyna- 
mic energy for which he was famous. When he 
liad the game 30 — 0, two double faults in suc- 
cession set the players even. Benedict got the 
next point and then with an ace Donald brought 
the score to deuce. He won vantage on a sharp 
rally at the net. 

With the game at set point, match point he was 
winding up for his serve when a chorus of laughter 
from the dub boxes so threw him off that his 
first ball struck the ground five feet in front 
of the net. Glancing in the direction of the sound 
he saw Nathalie Hassard dabbing her handker- 
diief to her eyes and Pomeroy playfully admonish- 
ing her against further outburst. The referee 
politely requested the spectators to cease from 
sounds that would tend to distract the players. 
In cold rage Don launched himself into his 
second serve, practically a blind effort which 
cleared the net like a streak of light, clipping the 
chalk at the far corner of the service court — an 
undeniable ace. 

Hurrying up to the net Donald seized Bene- 
dict's hand. 

"Sorry, old man, your time will come.*' 

He turned his face toward the Hassard box. 
The occupants had risen and were making their 
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way toward the exit. He put on his sweater slowly 
and then followed in the train of retreating specta- 
tors. Nathalie, as he had hoped, was waiting by 
the gate, Major Pomeroy standing a bit to one 
side. 

**I heard, of course, that you were to be here, 
Don. And you didn't call me up I I don't have 
to tell you you weren't passably civil. Where arc 
you staying?" He told her and she admonished 
him lightly for not letting her know. 

"We should have wanted you to come to us, 
of course — although," she added, '*I am wonder- 
ing how you might have endured the presence of 
your detested rival. Miles Pomeroy." She smiled 
toward the young major who, however, was en- 
gaged in conversation. 

"An impossible situation, naturally," he 
laughed.^ "I suppose I may see you." 

"Why, I should hope so. Any time, of course. 
We haven't anything special on all week. You 
must dine with us. Mother would love to see 
you, Don." 

A silence fell and Gateson, nodding, turned 
away to the dressing room. As patently as it 
could be done politely the girl had registered that 
she was not greatly interested in Donald Gateson, 
a fact which made him grit his teeth under the 
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cool spray of the bath. By the time the week 
ended he would have something more specific from 
lier than a general invitation to dine. He would 
hare much more than that. Faint heart never 
won fair lady. 

None the less, despite brave intentions, dinner 
that night was a somber affair. Several old friends 
had been decent about their invitations, but to all 
he had pleaded the necessity of an anchorite's life 
while he lasted in the tournament, the importance 
of which, as a line upon the national champion- 
ship later in the month, was recognized through- 
out the country. 

At dusk he sauntered forth along the quiet 
avenue, eventually turning into a street lined with 
hedges and trees, leading to the cliffs. Through 
the leaves he caught glimpses of candle lights 
where people were dining. There was a breeze 
redolent of the sea, soft, alluring, romantic. It 
seemed as though he were alone with the twilight, 
a part of it. 

He passed the entrance to the Hassard place. 
Sea Crags, whose broad lawn on the seaward side 
ran down to the Cliff walk. And there, facing the 
sea, was the figure of a girl. Donald fancied it 
was one of the maids and was turning up the walk 
when finiiu ftitniif nboiil | he pois e of the figure 
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struck him. It reminded him of Gibson's draw- 
ing entitled, as he recalled, "Fore." 

"Oh, Miss Stowe," he said, advancing toward 
her. "I knew you were to be here," he added 
as the girl turned, "which is why I tore myself 
from a stupid, lonely dinner and hurried up." 

"Is it so? Your devotion is beyond my poor 
powers of praise. ... I was watching that great 
star on the horizon. It has come up there every 
evening the past few days. Do you know its 
name ?" 

"Why, yes; the tennis star." 

"Oh, of course. I should have known. I used 
to specialize in astronomy, too. Seriously, I was 
rather associating that star with you as you came 
up. A coincidence I" 

"In what way were you associating it?" 

"I don't think I shall teU." 

"Don't tease. Tell me." 

"Well — ^the star of your destiny. It — ^it told 
me you were going to win this tournament." She 
stopped abruptly. "Do you know I've got to be 
awfully keen on your winning ? I rooted this 
morning like — a — a maniac. That may surprise 
you after my uplift talk Sunday." 

"No, it doesn't. I like it. But do you know, I 
liked that uplift stuff too. It helped." 
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"Oh, I'm still keen on the uplift; don't think 
Fm not. But I'm a sport, too." 

"Hurrah for you." Donald glanced at her, 
hesitating. "Mind walking along a bit ? It's like 
a new ocean to me. • • . So you liked my game 
to-day?" he went on as she fell in step at his side. 

"I did, awfully. You are the same old star. I 
think, really, your backhand is better than it was 
last year. You always used to favor it, you know." 

"So you've been reading the tennis experts in 
the papers?" 

"I have not. That's unkind. I don't think I 
shall talk tennis any more to you." 

"Forgive me 1" He seized her arm impulsively, 
then let his hand fall. 

"I think," he said, "that year in business was 
good for my game. I don't know just how; but 
it has given me something solid that I needed." 
He smiled inwardly, wondering how she would 
feel if she knew he was beyond the need of further 
slavery in business. He didn't tell her. 

"Your year has been good for everything, not 
tennis merely. It shows what you are going to 
do in the real game — not tennis, but life gener- 
ally." She checked herself abruptly. "There I 
I vowed I was going to quit preaching. And I 
am. Just the same, you know how I feeL" 
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Really, the secret was getting too good to keep. 
Or taking it in another way, was it chivalrous to 
permit her to remain under her illusion that he 
was still down and out, or something of the sort? 
No, he decided, it was not; and yet for the life 
of him he could not enlighten her. In fact there 
was the glimmering of an Idea that in withdraw- 
ing from the fight he was losing something big 
in the interest she had taken in it. He pondered 
the thought, feeling the vague presence of some- 
thing very fine. But he lost it in a laughing 
remark of hers about his thoughtful mood. 

When he came to leave her he confessed to a 
sense of reluctance. She was excellent company, 
her mood changing from grave to gay as the 
moment suggested, with a fine play of girlish 
fancy and yet an underlying foundation of solid 
character. 

"I suppose,'' he said, "FU see you again.'' 

"Why, I hope so. I want you to know I'm 
pulling for you every way, in everything." 

"Thank you. I enjoy talking to you a lot — 
I mean you really give a fellow something. It's 
— it's fine. You were a life-saver to-night." 

He struck across the lawn, and after he had 
gone a few steps he turned to watch the resilient 
white figure making its way under the stars. 
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In succeeding days the newspapers began to 
talk about Donald Gateson's game. In the sec- 
ond round he disposed of Warren, winner of three 
state championships, in straight sets, and his third 
factory was over Holcombe, who stood No. 4 in 
the national ranking. In the fourth round he was 
opposed to the national champion, the man who 
had defeated him for highest honors the preced- 
ing year and succeeded in turning the tables after 
a strenuous five-set battle. 

It was after this engagement that Nathalie Has- 
sard accosted him as he was leaving the Casino. 
She had been loitering in the office, evidently 
awaiting him. 

"Aren't you going to speak to me, Don?'* 

Not all the combativeness of a stiff fight on 
the courts had left him. He paused, staring 
gloomily at the girl. 

"I've been here four days now. I began to 
wonder if I reallv knew you well enough to 
speak." 

She laughed, coming out into the lobby. 

"Donald, do be decent 1 Come, I'll drive you 
around in my car." 

They crossed the avenue to where she had 
parked her roadster. 

"We might run around the Drive ; there's plenty 
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of time, really. Fd ask you to luncheon, but Miles 
Pomeroy will be there, of course." 

*'What the deuce difference does that make?* 
Don stared at the girl. 

"Oh, none; really don't you know? Except 
Miles has some* silly notions about sport. He's 
different from most Englishmen; he ^*' 

*^He feels he may have to go up against me on 
Saturday and wants no sodal amenities until our 
differences are decided." 

"Well, I suppose so. He's perfectly silly, of 
course." 

"Yes, to put it mildly." 

"It is sort of boring. I've told him so." 

"Someone said the other day, Nat, that you 
were going to mari^ him. Are you ?" 

"The things one hears! Do you know if the 
vague report that his brother was killed by an 
elephant in Africa is true Miles will be in line for 
an earldom?" 

"Then am I to salute the future countess?" 
Donald's face was flushed, belying his even voice. 

"Don't be silly, Donald, for heaven's sake I Oh, 
by the way, Don, Town Tatler had something in- 
teresting to-day. Mother read it at breakfast. 
Is it true about your father ?" She swung the car 
deftly into the Ocean Drive. 
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. "Yes, I believe it is; quite." 

"Gorgeous I Perfectly gorgeous! You don't 
know how glad I am, Don." 

He placed his hand upon her gauntleted fingers. 

"How much does it really mean to you? I 
^v^ant to know right now, Nat For myself Fll 
tell you that youVe never been out of my thoughts 
for a whole year. What does it mean to you? 
Do you feel toward me as you did? Is there any 
diance? I want to know." 

"Don, you'll make me run this car into the 



ocean." 



"Then stop the car-: ^" He kicked off the 

switch with his foot and the roadster slowed to a 
halt. 

She turned to him, flushing angrily. 

"Why did you do that?" 

"Because I asked you a question that I want 
you to answer. Wfc/it does this mean to you ?" 

"Really, Don, I don't know what it means — if 
it means anything aside from how glad I am for 
you. You have an in^>ortant tennis match on day 
after to-morrow; don't you think you ought to 
concentrate ?" 

"Is there anything definite between you and 
Pomeroy?" 

^No, there is not. Nothing definite between 
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me and anyone. And seriously, Donald Gateson, 
I think you should not upset yourself this way. 
You have Miles Pomeroy to meet probably. And 
the national championship " 

She was smiling at him and suddenly it came 
to the desperate youth that the one great chance 
of exalting the standard of his suit for this girl 
was to defeat Pomeroy and then come through 
\ to a national championship. He was not enough 
' of a fool to think that through proficiency as an 
athlete he could definitely win or hold Nathalie 
Hassard, but it would, he now believed, regain 
for him at least the foothold he had lost. And 
that was all he asked for the present. 

"Yes," he said quietly, his hazel eyes blazing. 
"I have tb meet Miles Pomeroy who beat me at 
Wimbledon and seems to underestimate the honor 
of ha^ng me lunch with him. Come to think,*' 
he added, "that little matter strikes me as a bit 
personal." 

"Oh, I don't know," she shrugged. 

Both were silent as the car took them to Don- 
ald's boarding place. It was not constraint. Both 
were occupied with their own thoughts. 

Next day on the club house court Donald de- 
feated a left-hander who had come through to 
the semi-finals by virtue of the fact that his op- 
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ponents had relied upon a reputedly weak back- 
hand whereas his backhand was not at all weak — 
merely deceptively awkward. This Donald knew, 
having in previous years played against the man 
in California and in service games. So he had no 
more trouble than he expected in winning the 
match. Pomeroy was more desperately extended 
in beating a former national champion who 
showed signs of regaining much of his pristine 
form. 

Gateson, inmiediately after shaking hands with 
his opponent at the conclusion of his game, went 
to the little fence that bounded the court. Janet 
Stowe, one of the comparatively few who had 
observed his match — Pomeroy and the former 
national champion being the stellar attraction of 
the morning — saw him coming and waited. Don 
knew he wanted to see her. Yet he did not quite 
know why. Perhaps he was curious to learn if 
she had come to know of his tacit deceitfulness 
the other evening and resented it. He did not 
want her to be resentful. She was sort of a rock 
to him somehow. She was smiling — ^which re- 
lieved him. He gazed at her admiringly. There 
was not a more poised, a more becomingly 
gowned, more generally attractive girl at the 
Casino. As her full voice sounded a word or two 
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of congratulation, Donald shrugged and was about 
to make a remark whose banality would not at all 
express his mood when, suddenly, his eyes fixed 
upon her face, he grew rigid, utterly in thrall of 
the thought or mood, or whatever it was that filled 
him. For a moment or two he stood thus while 
the g^rl, watching him curiously, sensing somethmg 
she could not explain ; withal fearfully embarrased, 
flushed and then turned pale. Deeply, almost with 
longing as it seemed, they searched each other. 

Without a word he turned away. 

That afternoon after luncheon he set forth 
alone upon a long walk out past Paradise and 
on and on among the rolling hills with their stone 
walls and quaint farm-houses, and over all that 
breath which hints the advent of autumn. It was 
dusk when he returned; his face was set but in 
his eyes was a light that bespoke serenity. 

When Donald arrived at the Casino next morn- 
ing the scene was suggestive of Newport tennis 
at its brightest and best. On one of the courts 
they were finishing a doubles match, but all other 
courts were abandoned, interest centering upon 
the grand stand arena where an American star 
was to uphold the prestige of his country against 
a foreigner. As to Miles Pomeroy he was the 
first Englishman to show extraordinary merit since 
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the Dohertys, and as a consequence his game in 
the United States had been eagerly and enthusi- 
astically followed by the tennis-loving public of 
his country. So, aside from the prospect of thrill- 
ing competition there was that additional zest 
which thrilling competition brings. 

The sunlight upon the green sward, upon the 
leaves of noble trees, upon the shrubbery and in 
the gentle breeze from the sea was the tang of 
burning sedge. The stands on both sides of the 
court — the permanent club house stand the tem- 
porary structure — ^were ablaze with sunmier milli- 
nery and gowns while the male enthusiasts with 
their hatbands and ties and flannels themselves 
contributed no somber note. To Donald, as he 
walked into the enclosure behind Pomeroy the 
scene carried him back to the days^when as a 
small boy himself had sat in this enclosure. But 
that was an older day before tennis had become 
one of the most rigorous sport of sports, in its 
demands upon gameness, a^lity, endurance and 
stamina. 

Pomeroy, a lithe young man of medium stature, 
with heavy dark hair and eyebrows and straight 
pointed moustaches, wore a polo coat. He made 
his way into the arena with insouciance, swinging 
his rackets to and fro in limbering process. 
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''Hello, Gateson," he said carelessly as Donald 
came up. 

"Good morning/' Don nodded shordy and 
called "rough" as a racket was thrown into the 
air. His guess was correct and he elected to serve 
first. For a few minutes the two rivals knocked 
balls across the net to each other, trying a variety 
of strokes in the process of attuning their eyes 
to distances and testing their certainty of touch. 
Both young men were scrupulously polite but that 
neither had amenities to waste was clear to many 
close observers. The men who had been playing 
in the tournament, who had been playing against 
one another throughout the summer at various 
places — ^they are a clannish set who know one 
another very well — ^were seated in groups either 
by the umpire's elevated stand or at either end of 
the court, back of the little boundary fence. They 
were all for Gateson, of course ; so with very few 
exceptions were the spectators. 

There fell deep silence as the two prindpals 
walked to their positions. Donald reached his 
first and stood bouncing the ball between the 
ground and his racket while waiting for his op- 
ponent to get into a receptive position. 

As Pomeroy crouched warily Donald tossed a 
ball into the air and then with all force, with intri- 
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cate gyration of his body, of his limbs, he sent 
the ball whistling. It hurtled against the top band 
of the net with a vicious slap and fell back into the 
server's court. With no perceptible diminution 
of energy Don delivered his second serve. It 
cleared the net like a streak of light, but Pomeroy, 
whether by intuition or luck, had stepped into its 
path meeting as it zipped up from the turf with a 
lightning forehand. 

The ball whizzed back as sw;iftly as it had come, 
a perfectly marvelous shot, the ball hanging to the 
grass, raising a spurt of chalk as it struck the 
backline at a far corner. A volume of handclap- 
ping rose and Pomeroy, who had converted what 
looked to be a certain ace for Don into a point for 
himself, walked nonchalantly back to his position. 

Such a Roland for such an Oliver may prove 
unsettling at the outset of an important tennis 
match. It proved so in Donald's case at all events. 
Outwardly he voiced congratulations upon his 
rival's shot, but inwardly he was irritated. He 
double-faulted twice in succession and then with 
the score — 40 he sent an easy return into the net 
3rielding to Pomeroy a love game on his own 
service. In changing courts for the second game 
Don walked to the umpire's stand and took an- 
other racket. But he knew the fault was not 
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with his bat He could not seem to fight the irrita- 
tion that filled him, could not conquer it probably 
because it was an emotion new to him in tennis. 

Pomeroy had a serve that twisted and was gen- 
erally elusive out of all proportion to the effort 
he apparently spent in delivering the ball. It was 
not unlike the late Anthony Wilding^s "googly" 
service and as it had bothered Gateson at Wimble- 
don so now it bothered him. It would draw him 
to one side or the other and then Pomeroy with 
great aplomb would cross court him. The Eng- 
lishman took the set with ease. 

In the first game of the second set with the 
score at deuce Don did that which he had told 
himself he would not do. A shot had drawn 
Pomeroy inside the service line and the American 
lifted a lob to the corner backline. His opponent, 
death on lobs that were at all playable, slid under 
it gracefully and with a tremendous stroke sent 
the ball back over the net with force so great that 
it bounded twenty feet into the air and flew out of 
the enclosure. 

Involuntarily Donald glanced toward the Has- 
sard box. Nathalie was laughing and applaud- 
ing; so were the other occupants. Janet Stowe 
of course was not with them. As a matter of 
fact he had seen her in one of the seats near 
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midcourt on one of the lower tiers of the opposite 
stand. At the time she had been talking to some 
one. Don turned to the court and after a brief 
rally chopped the ball into the net, the game going 
to Pomeroy. By careful placing Donald won two 
games in sequence. Pomeroy got the next and 
then made it 3^—2. The Englishman had extraor- 
dinary control of his shots, and in the long court 
game which he had forced upon Donalii the issue 
of the match did not appear to be in doubt. 

Pomerojr* took the set at 6 — 4. 

Winning the third set he would take the match. 
And this seemed likely to happen. Donald had 
made some brilliant shots, but his play had on the 
whole been streaky, many of the drives going into 
the net when he had plenty of time in which to 
direct them while not a few difficult gets went 
true — ^which is not the way to win tennis matches. 
i As Don came to the umpire's stand to wipe off 
the perspiration, he filled with that dreadful feel- 
ing of futility which comes to an athlete when he 
18 off his game and doesn't quite know why. To 
make matters worse there was the conviction that 
he had it in him to defeat this man; had it in 
him — somewhere. Yet he was not beating him; 
he was being beaten, and that without great effort 
on the part of his opponent 
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He threw the towel aside and lifting a glass of 
ginger ale to his lips he glanced over it toward 
the grand-stand, toward Janet Stowe. The girPs 
eyes were fixed eagerly upon him and he suspected 
that the very intensity of her gaze had drawn 
his attention. 

When she knew he was looking at her she 
moved her hand slowly upward and shook her 
head in emphatic negative. Then she brought her 
right hand down into the palm of her left hand, 
nodding at him and moving her lips. The panto- 
mime was perfectly legible. 

"You are playing too soft," he read. "That 
is what Pomeroy wants. Don*t play his game, 
play yours. Stake all. Go in and razz him. 
Come up to the net." 

Yes, the net. Too easily had he permitted 
Pomeroy to drive him back — either with lobs or 
sharp cuts to one side. There was no doubt about 
it. He nodded at the girl and then walked into 
the court. Hereafter Pomeroy must play his 
game — win or lose. 

Yes, the net, the slashing net game. That after 
all was his game. If he couldn't play that he 
might as well stop right now; he was beaten. 
Either he had to beat his opponent down or him- 
self be cut down. There was no alternative. 
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He served a sizzler — unplayable. He drove 
the next one down the middle line. Pomeroy was 
just able to get it, making a weak return — Plucky to 
make any — ^which Donald whanged cross court 
for his second score. On his next serve he rushed 
up to the net. But Pomeroy played the ball be- 
fore his adversary was able to get in position to 
handle a ball which shot cleanly through his back- 
hand. 

I Donald served again, took the net and met the 
return with a half volley. Back it came, to 
the left now, fast. Again Donald chopped it back. 
But Pomeroy was determined. He clipped the 
ball in an effort to pass. Donald, leaning far to 
the right, blocked it — beautiful net play. Pome- 
roy came up on the return as the ball dropped 
into his court and sent it into the net while a roar 
of acclaim greeted the winning of the point. 
' With the score 40 — 15 Donald served another 
ace and took the game. A warmth passed through 
him. It was only one game, to be sure, but it 
marked a reversal of form which was gratifying 
not alone to Donald but to the spectators who, 
truth to tell, had not been greatly thrilled by the 
play thus far. For Pomeroy was not spectacular 
—except in his smashes of lobs ; on the contrary, 
he was at most junctures deliberate, precise. As 
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one of the observers remaked he suggested in 
his finesse nothing so much as an expert billiard 
player. Donald's play, again, had been far from 
the fiery sort for which he was famous. 

In the end Don took the set 6 — 3, the point 
coming on a lob he was forced to make which 
Pomeroy drove clear beyond the backline. 

It had been a gruelling set for Donald. He 
had been dynamic in his energy every minute. 
Mighty glad he was of seven minutes rest interval 
which marked the conclusion of the third set. Yet 
to win, he must go*through two more sets, equally 
— if not more — gruelling. And he was not in 
the best of condition for a test of the sort. In 
fact, through lack of adequate preparation, he 
was in rather poor condition. 

But the cold shower did a lot for him; so did 
the dry clothing he put on — and he was young. 
That is to say, he was twenty-four. He ran 
across Pomeroy in the shower room. He smiled 
and Pomeroy nodded. On his way to the en- 
closure he paused and then crossed the short space 
to the umpire's seat to the grand-stand enclosure 
where Janet Stowe was standing in the aisle, wait- 
ing to get into her seat. 

"Thank you, Miss Stowe," he whispered as she 
bent over the railing. 
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*Tou're feeling quite all right?" 

"Oh," he shrugged, "I'll win this set. Lord 
knows about the next — but this set I'll win." 

And he did. He was fury incarnate from the 
first ball to the last. In his highest moments he 
was nothing short of McLoughlin at the greatest 
of this peer of all players. Pomeroy, beaten 
down, none the less played his careful game, 
studying each point; as it were noting how he had 
lost it, analyzing throughout the form of his 
opponent. It seemed at times almost as though 
knowing he had a set to waste he was storing up 
knowledge against the final and deciding issue — 
and letting Don wear himself out before it arrived. 

In truth Don gave much of himself in winning 
that 6 — 4 set. He was unsparing; in truth he 
had to be; for at no time did the Englishman 
permit him to be in any situation where he might 
deeni it feasible to let down. And, in any event, 
he had to win this set. The next must take care 
of itself. 

A grunt which sounded all over the court es- 
caped him as he came up to the net on the first 
serve of the fifth set and smashed a ball, a sound 
which told of energy dearly expended. But he 
took the game after it had gone to deuce. He 
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noted that Pomeroy was beginning to take his 
serves a bit back of the base line-~which was 
encouraging. 

Pomeroy, serving, took the first two points of 
the next game, scoring them after brilliant rallies 
in which the ball traveled back and forth over 
the net time and again hard as it could be hit 
until the spectators leaned forward breathless. 
Both points were lost when Gateson took the bit 
in his teeth and stormed the net, being passed by 
lightning shots. 

The Englishman made it 40 — ^30 when Don 
sent a hard drive just out of bounds. At least 
the linesman at the point called it out; many of 
the spectators in that section of the stands mani- 
fested exception to the ruling by sharp aspirations 
of breath. 

On the next point Don sent a ball to the corner 
which Pomeroy reached after a hard run, hitdng 
it backhand. It came to the net and struck the 
band near the top. Donald rushing toward it 
pell mell pulled up suddenly. Then perversely 
the ball simply rolled over the right side of the 
net and fell into Gateson's court without even a 
bound. A low groan swept among the stands. 

That groan found echo in Gateson's soul. For 
in that mad dash to the net and the sudden pulling 
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up something seemed to have gone wrong with the 
big muscle of his left leg. It hurt him when he 
walked upon it. And he was dog tired. That 
final test which hard tennis always brings had 
come — the test of underlying grit and gameness 
and stamina and sheer fighting quality; the last 
residuum. 

From then on he played more by instinct than 
by anything in the way of conscious volition. The 
stands faded into amorphous banks of vague 
color. Upon the screen of his mind was nothing 
but an oblong stretch of turf with white danger 
lines, a mid-barrier that must be avoided and a 
dark-featured man with gleaming black eyes and 
sweaty black hair on the other side of it. As in 
a dream he could hear the drowning voice of the 
referee announcing at intervals the status of 
the match. He was conscious, too, of a stabbing 
pain in his left leg which ran up into his side. 
The ball came to him and he hit it, as it were 
automatically — although, of course, it was not 
that; the fact was that his processes were utterly 
absorbed, that he had attained concentration be- 
yond which there was no degree. It was this 
alone that kept him going. 

Like the tone of a bell came to him suddenly 
the umpire^s wailing voice. 
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"The games arc 7 — 6, Mr. Gateson leading. 
Fifth set." 

Seven to sixl Had they played that few 
games? To Donald a week seemed to have 
passed since the first ball had been served In this 
set. Now by winning he could end the agony. 
He could lie down on the turf In that shady spot 
by the corner of the stand and rest and rest and 
rest. 

Pomeroy was serving. Don knew he would 
have to break through. He had done so before, 
several times. He would do it npw; he must. 
He came over to the umpire's stand and mopped 
his face. A glass of ginger ale was standing 
ready for him. He lifted it to his lips and tasted. 
There was whiskey In it-*-or brandy. Some well- 
meaning friend with a handy flask had g^ven him 
the chance of false stimulation which would carry 
him along. He had never drunk alcoholic liquor. 
For a moment he hesitated, dreadfully tempted; 
then he set the glass down. 

He returned Pomeroy's twisty serve and Pom- 
eroy, as Donald dashed In, lobbed to the backline. 
It was a perfectly calculated shot, a shot calculated 
to clear Don's reach and at the same time to take 
steam out of him. Donald sprinting with all 
power was not able to reach It. 
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"Fifteen — ^lovel" came the wailing voice. 

An instant later it was 30 — as Pomeroy 
served unexpectedly a gentle serve with a terrific 
back spin which caused the ball to bounce back- 
ward toward the net. Don reached it but was 
unable to clear the barrier. 

"Thirty— love." 

The ball came over the net swift and true. 
Donald caught it with a swift forehand, driving 
it nicely to Pomeroy's backhand. It came back 
whizzing. Donald cut it back. Pomeroy re- 
turned it. Donald hit it again, a hard drive. 
Pomeroy got it back. 

"Hang it, will he ever niiss 1" 

Don drove the ball over again; this time the 
Englishman had to run over on his backhand side. 
With the Englishman out of position Don took 
the net, sending the return to an unplayable 
comer. The singing in his ears shut out the clat- 
ter of palm upon palm. On the next serve 
Pomeroy double-faulted; only his second double- 
fault of the match. It was a God-given boon to 
Gateson. He made it 30 — 40 on a lightning 
cross court shot. 

Set point; match point! Not a sound marked 
the environment of that embattled arena. His 
breath coming in short gasps Donald set himself 
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to receive the next serve. It came over with a 
bad twist. Donald hit it into the net. Deuce 1 

Pomeroy took the next point when, after a 
breathless rally, Pomeroy cross courted. But 
Donald brought it back to deuce when he killed 
one of the Englishman's lobs. Pomeroy's next 
serve went into the net; his second serve was 
called a double-fault. But Donald thought the 
ball was in; so did most of the spectators. So 
did Pomeroy, who turned deliberately to the um- 
pire and scowled. The umpire was sure he was 
right. 

With the score at vantage for Donald he wil- 
fully knocked Pomeroy's next serve high out of 
the court thus relinquishing the advantage that 
the erring eye of the oflSicial had given him. The 
spectators applauded; even Pomeroy gestured his 
thanks. 

On the next serve Pomeroy was just able to 
reach and make a weak lob out of Don's return. 
It fell near the net. Don was under it, striking 
with all his force, missing the ball completely. 
But he had time to turn and catch it as it 
bounded, dropping the ball just over the net while 
Pomeroy, deep in the back court, had no chance 
to come up. 

Set point I Match point! Don felt himself 
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swaying as he walked to his position. He breathed 
a prayer. The ball came to him. He hit it back. 
Then as Pomeroy came up on it, Don, summon- 
ing his last ounce of reserve, dashed for the net. 
Pomeroy's eyes glittered. With venomous swing 
he swung his bat, aiming not to pass his opponent, 
aiming in reality to knock his head off. Like a 
bullet the ball sped to Gateson's face. He sensed 
its coming ; but that was all. He had no time to 
strike at the hurtling object; instinctively his 
racket flew up to protect his face. He felt the 
twanging catgut drive against his nose. He saw 
the ball dribble over the net, saw as in a dream 
Pomeroy dash madly forward, send the ball into 
the net and himself with it. . . . 

For a moment Donald stood blind, a great wave 
of sound about his ears. He saw a vague figure 
at the net. He advanced and groped for Pome- 
roy's hand. 

"WeU played, old fellow I" 
It made one of the pleasantest memories of his 
athletic career, that crisp voice of a game and 
fair, if uncompromising sportsman. There were 
hands beating upon his shoulders and voices in his 
cars. He walked to the side; someone threw 
water in his face. Instinctively he turned toward 
the club stand. A girl with blonde hair was wav- 
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ing her sea-green scarf at him and smiling and 
nodding. He joined the throng making its way 
toward the exit. Outside Janet Stowe was wait- 
ing. He knew she would be waiting. 

She watched his coming with eager eyes. 
When he stopped, flushing, the light of serenity 
filled her. Suddenly he put out his arm, leaning 
heavily upon her shoulder for support. She did 
not move. 

"It was wonderful, Mr. Gateson — ^wonderful I 
Yesterday I heard about your father ^^ 

He smiled at her. 

"You don't seem terribly enthusiastic, Miss 
Stowe. . . . Do you mind walking along a bit 
with a tired, perspiry man?" 

"Of course, Fm enthusiastic. Now you'll go 
in for the national championship and " 

They were walking along the path toward the 
dressing room. 

"How can I go in for the national when I'm 
due back at the oflEice on Monday?" 

"Ehl" She stopped short, staring. "The 
office 1" 

"Why, yes: It is either tennis— or the real 
game. . . . Janet, girl, you've given me some 
ideas, some big ones. They came to me in a flash 
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the other day when I left you standing here In this 
very place. Do you recall?" 

"Yes." Her voice quivered. 

"The — the whole significance of you, Janet 
Stowe, hit me then." He paused, smiling, eying 
her closely. "But as to the oflSice I haven't quite 
made up my mind, to be frank." 

"Ohl" 

"No, there's sort of a condition. ... It con- 
cerns you. I must go to the shower now. Will 
you wait on the veranda of the club until I come 
out. There's a place out on the cliffs that per- 
haps you remember. I want you to go out there 
with me and hear me tell, you just how the condi- 
tion concerns you. Janet, will you wait?" 

Her fingers sought his arm and tightened. 

"Yes," she said, In a bw voice, "I'll wait." 
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NOTHING BUT A PRAYER 

ANAK RAWLINS, one of the pitchers of the 
Puritans, en route east from a city in Ohio, 
gazed somberly down the length of the dining-car 
at the tables at which sat the members of the 
team. In look. In demeanor, they suggested a 
beaten outfit, and that is precisely what they were. 

They had dropped the third successive game 
of the World's Series to the Grays, and the one- 
sided scores which had characterized each of the 
three defeats gave little hope for the deciding 
game of the series, to be played in the Puritans* 
home city on Monday. 

The Puritans, in fact, were not a heavy-hitting 
team; nor was it a star aggregation in any depart- 
ment — ^merely a hard-working, resourceful outfit 
which had won the pennant in its league through 
indomitable plugging. It had been a bitter strug- 
gle, and the issue had not definitely been dedded 
until the final game of the schedule; the Grays, 
on the other hand, had clinched the pennant in 
their league early in August, and had thus been 
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in the happy position of loafing through to the 
end, saving their best pitchers and in general pre- 
paring for the crucial event of the season against 
the outstanding nine of the rival ^eague. 

But the very impulse which had sustained the 
Puritans throughout the league race stood them 
in stead in the opening games of the famous 
series, and much to the surprise of everyone — 
including the GrajTS, who, it is to be confessed, 
were caught overconfident and flat-footed — ^they 
had taken the first three games. But even so, the 
betting, which had stood at two to one in favor 
of the Grays, did not change materially, it being 
the theory of the wiseacres that the Puritans were 
playing better than they knew how, and that 
eventually they would, to use a sporting term, 
Wow. 

And blow they did in the fourth game. The 
stalwart Grays rose in their might and pounded 
out an eight-to-one victory. The next game they 
won handily, five to nothing; and the sixth game 
had been a veritable rout, the Grays romping to 
victory to the score of twelve to two. The swift 
rataplan of ash against horsehide was still ring« 
ing in the ears of the Puritans, as silent and 
gloomy, they addressed themselves to their plates. 
At the table next to the door Jim Carrick, the 
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manager, Mr. Carruthers, principal owne 
dub, and Yank Ferguson, the captain, \ 
cussing plans for the coming game, and th 
did not indicate that they were deriv 
amount of comfort therefrom. As Ar 
from his seat and walked down the sway! 
the three men glanced at him a moment, 
lowering their eyes went on with their 
sation. 

The big pitcher needed no one to tell 
he was not included in such plans as th< 
be formulating. For Anak was an ag 
he was thirty-three years old — and 
through. For seven of the ten years a! 
with the Puritans he had been a mains 
of the leading moundmen in baseball, 
been slipping for three seasons and he 
Last year he had dropped seventy pei 
his games; the year previous, sixty per cei 
season, having been retained as a mark 
jgratitude for past services than anything 
had lost seven straight games and had t 
put on the shelf, so to speak, his functi 
to go in and pitch out games already lo 
pitch to batters in practice. In the presc 
he had not been used at all. It would b( 
season with the Puritans, of course ; it i 
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iis last year in major-league baseball. Rawlins 
knew that, too. He was through. 

He passed out of the diner, encountering a 
group of newspapermen talking and smoking in 
the vestibule. He had known most of them for 
years. But he nodded shortly; they made no ef- 
fort to detain him, as they would have done in 
the old days. Baseball reporters are like every- 
body else — ^they must keep their thoughts and 
actions abreast of the times; back-numbers meant 
nothing to them, at least not until they, too, be- 
came back-numbers. 

The porter had made up the berths in the 
players' special car. Anak stood for a moment, 
watching the quivering curtains; then suddenly 
^^ stretched his long arms above his head, flexing 
the shoulder muscles. And as he did so that curi- 
ous little pain crept down the right shoulder ; that 
pain which he could not locate, and yet when he 
pitched a ball with anything on it filled him with 
unbearable agony, with agony that robbed him 
of control, and made of pitching a most damnable 
torture. It had come first one damp rainy after- 
noon three years before. The club trainer had 
been able to keep it in check for a time. Well? 
Anak scowled. He was not a deep thinker. Yet 
on the other hand he did not lack intelligence. 
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At least his sensibilities were of a sufficient fine- 
ness to enable him keenly to feel in every detail 
the bitterness of his lost estate. 

There was the personal aspect, of course- 
humiliated pride and all. that sort of thing. But 
there were other angles. For instance, there was 
his mother. There had been a time when she 
had meant everything to him. But now — Anak's 
hand rose involuntarily to his face as though to 
brush away an unpleasant picture. He sat down 
upon his berth and took off his shoes. He un* 
dressed partially and threw himself upon his face. 

His mother! He couldn't keep her from his 
mind. This big-league career, all the glory of it 
and the excitement and the multiplied incident, 
both on and off the field, had rather turned his 
head, he guessed. Money had come plentifully 
to him in his time ; but it had gone — ^where ? 

He had seen his mother, in fact, three times in 
the past three years. The last time was in the 
middle of the winter. He had found her worried 
over finances. The general store which she had 
conducted since the death of her husband, had a 
progressive rival, and business was beginning to 
flow away. 

"I have the good-will of everyone, Anak," she 
said, ''but I haven't the capital to stock up as I 
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should. Then, improvements are needed I — Oh, 
I know what I should do ; your father often said 
I had a better business head tKan he had. But 
I haven't the money. The time'U come, I sup- 
pose when — ^when — ^^ She had stopped there, 
saying no more. 

Something in the tone and manner of this wo- 
man who had always been so brave and serene 
and resourceful had impressed Anak. He was 
the more impressed through realization of what 
he might have done had he saved his money — or 
even a part of it. But he hadn't. Later, had 
come the surprising spurt of the Puritans, which 
for the first time in the club's history had won 
for them the pennant. That meant World's Series 
money; at least four thousand dollars if the club 
won; at least two thousand if they lost. 

Four thousand dollars would enable Anak to 
make a supreme act of atonement for past way- 
wardness; four thousand dollars would put his 
mother and the store on Easy Street; he himself 
would retire and help her run it His prestige in 
the village as a famous big leaguer would help a 
lot. The more he thought, and he thought of it 
constantly — it came to be an obsession — ^the more 
rosy appeared the future. He had not written 
to his mother; it would be a surprise, a great, big, 
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wonderful *act of the sort he had read in the 
books of his boyhood. 

Anak tossed in his berth, crumpling the comer 
of the pillow in his big hands. Chances of those 
four thousand odd dollars had grown as slim as 
one could imagine. Of the two thousand there 
was now the absolute assurance; he owed some 
money. What remained would help. But It 
wouldn't help enough. He had gone over the 
store and its stock with his mother ; a clean thirty- 
five hundred had been her estimate and he had 
seen nothing to indicate that it was not modest 

God I If he could only pitch I He lay im 
mobile for nearly half an hour, his fingers stil 
clinched in the crinkling pillow. At length, hear 
ing steps in the aisle he rose to a sitting postur 
and looked out. It was Carrick, the manager. 

"Jim," he said, "if you don't care, I'll get ol 
the train at Trenton and spend Sunday with m; 
mother." 

"All right." Carrick nodded shortly an< 
walked on, his manner suggesting that he caret 
not a whit where his pitcher spent Sunday or an; 
other day. 

Anak Rawlins stepped from a trolley-car whid 
had halted in the center of a South Jersey village 
and stood for a moment transfixed as the mellow 
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notes of a bell, swin^ng in the square steeple of 

a white church down an elm-shaded street, flooded 

him with surging memory. From his earliest 

duldhood the life of tl^e callage had revolved 

around the clamor of that old bell. It had 

sounded the call for town meetings, for patriotic 

exercises; it had been the tocsin of momentous 

events ; its wild alarm had summoned the villagers 

to fires. Now, slowly, solenmly, it was calling 

them to divine service. Nothing could have 

brought Anak Rawlins more completely to a sense 

of home, nor stirred him more profoundly. 

Never in his experience had his mother been 
late for church. He glanced at his watch. Then 
peering down the street, he saw her in the wake 
of a knot of stragglers. He waited by a tree until 
she came up and then stepped to her side. 

"Anakl" Her eyes lighted. "My boy, I'm 
80 glad to see you I You're coming in with me ?" 

"Yes." Anak fell in at her side, seizing her 
hand and holding it just as he had done when 
a little boy. Then she had towered over him. 
Now he towered over her, stalwart, erect in all 
his glory of athletic manhood, his high bronzed 
cheek-bones, square jaws and clear gray eyes. 
They went into the church, hand in hand, the 
music of the organ pulsing about them. Anak 
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gazing down at the woman, a curious soft light 
in his eyes. How white her hair had grown I He 
could remember when it was a glowing brom 
It seemed only yesterday. 

There were lots of white heads in the congre- 
gation which were brown when he knew them. 
There were women who had been girls with him. 

It was with no feeling of pride that his thoughts 
ran back over his life since he had sat here as a 
boy with his mother. He had lived, yes. But 
what sort of a life? He tried to determine, but 
stopped abruptly as thoughts of the past came to 
mind — ^his wife, who had been a vaudeville ac- 
tress, and was now the property of a bookmaker. 

They were rising to sing : 

Oh, God, die rock of ages 
Who evermore shall 



Anak didn't sing, but his fingers were gripping 
the front of the pew. His mother bent toward 
him, hesitating, smiling. 

'^I'm going to pray for you all through the 
service, Anak.*' 

"Why?" 

"Because you have never come home except 
when you were in trouble. . • . Have you any 
special need?" 
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ik*s mother believed in prayer. She be- 
in it the more strongly, perhaps, because 
ably she concluded her petitions with this 
'-ation: "If it is for our good*" Which 
all may involve the wisdom of all ages and 
stiny. 

)ecial need? I'd like to be able to pitch 
again." Thus humoring his mother, Anak 
i grimly. "Yes, I'd like to pitch one more 
game," 

ou shall," she said, and closed her eyes, 
ak sat as one dreaming during* the sermon, 
rhen the benediction came he rose, combat- 
le illusion that time had turned back in its 
s, and that all the things he had known and 
and loved were awaiting him intact, un- 
:ed. 

was so little to ask — ^pitching." His mother 
railing at him. "Well, you will pitch, Anak 
t is right you should." 
s easy as that, eh!" Anak laughed a bit 
lily as the two began their homeward walk 
the great elms. 

e woman seemed occupied with her thoughts 
made no reply. Presently, however, she 
d to her son. 

nak, you say you cannot pitch. I don't 
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know much about baseball, haven't had the di 
— I suppose if you cannot pitch you cannot pi 
basebaU?" 

"That's about the size of it" Anak nodd 
gloomily. 

"Why can't you pitch?" 

"I don't know — ^ bum shoulder; somethii 
hurts like the — ^the deuce," he answered. 

"Something, Anak?" She waited a while ai 
then looked up at him with a queer smile. '*! 
big you are, boy! I don't know where you g 
it — except perhaps from your Uncle Jason; '. 
was big, too. I can remember when I carrl 
you in my arms; then later you used to sit 
my lap and tell me your troubles. You used 
have to do that more than the rest of the cl 
dren, always confiding and being comforts 
Then you got too big for that— or thought y 
were. That was a sad day for me, Anak; 
suppose it is for all mothers. You were so 1 
and strong you didn't have troubles you could 
take care of, I suppose." 

Anak strode on doggedly. 

"Too big even tp tell your troubles to G< 
Yet He's bigger than you, Anak. Have you ei 
.got on your knees before your God, Anak, a 
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talked to Him as you used to talk to me ? Have 
you ever prayed?" 

"Takes more than a prayer to bring a pitcher 
bade In fact, they don't come back." 

" *To Him all things are possible.' You have 
lived by the flesh, boy, and by the flesh you will 
perish. Pitch I All the years you have been pitch- 
ing for yourself. Some day you will pitch for the 
glory of God — ^then see.'* 

"Prayer, eh?" Anak regarded her gravely. 
"It hasn't given you the capital for the store." 
She smiled composedly. 

"It has given me what is good for me. God 

i • 

moves in mysterious ways. I am not discouraged 
^I am waiting. . . . Anak, you're only a little 
boy, after all." 

He smiled sheepishly, pausing as they reached 
the trolley tracks. 

"I'll be going back to the city." 

"You'll be coming home with me, Anak. My 
arms ache for you. They can hold you, big as 
you are. You'll tell me everything, every single 
thing — just as you used to do. And perhaps 
we'll talk to God, together." 

And when the sunlight of a wonderful after- 
noon had deepened into a copper glow, bathing 
the countryside in serenity, a great, stalwart 
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athlete suddenly lifted his head from the lap of 
an elderly woman and stared at her wonderingly. 
Her eyes were closed, her lips were moving in 
prayer, her face was lighted by a supernal 
sweetness. 

Later Anak Rawlins went out into the night 
under the clean stars. His foot kicked against a 
stone. He picked it up and threw it; it whistled 
through the air; it crashed against a board fence 
— ^he heard the splintering of a plank. No pain 
— ^not a twinge. 

"Oh, Godl" He lifted his face upward. . . . 

Through the various entrances to a great ball 
park streams of humanity were flowing into 
stand and bleacher. Already — an hour before 
this dedding game of the World's Series — ^they 
were more than half filled. 

There were groups of rooters with fish-horns 
and ear-splitting rattles. Song-boosters, aided 
by the band which was encamped at one side of 
the press stand, were singing the latest ballads 
through megaphones, and through all the con- 
fusion came the staccato clatter of telegraph 
instruments sending introductory "stories" of the 
game to every large city in the United States. 
Players were posing singly or in groups for the 
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itnera men, and the movie operators were plying 
leir trade from grand-stand to outfield. The 
&ngy breeze of early October stiffened the flags 
nd tugged at the bunting. The atmosphere was 
ense with excitement, suppressed and unsup- 
}ressed. in accordance with the nature and 
temperament of the component elements of the 
ever-increasing multitude. 

The regulars and substitutes of the Puritan 
team were advancing to the batting-cage for 
practice. Anak Rawlins, his eyes burning with 
an unnatural light, watched them go. His gaze 
wandered to Mike Gushing, the regular catcher, 
who was backed against the press box, receiving 
for Sneeden. His leathery face revealed no 
emotion whatever as the balls thudded into his 
mitt, but suddenly, as the pitcher turned to pick 
jp a muffed ball, Anak saw him grimace at Car- 
rick, who moved slowly to the man's side. There 
^as a brief interchange of words and then the 
nanager walked away, standing for a moment 
)r two behind Cray and Lake. Presently he 
(hrugged. 

"Rawlins.^' 

"Yes?" The big pitcher turned toward his 
nanager, glowing with expectancy. 

"Go out to the mound and pitch to the batters." 
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The light died on Rawlins's bronzed face. He 
hesitated, and then with a shrug turned toward 
the diamond. 

"Hurry up, Anak, old boy I" Yank Ferguson, 
the captain, brandished his bat. "Remember 
now, every ball in the groove." 

In the groove I That had been his job all 
season — ^putting them in the groove. Sure ! But 
that time had gone. Something had happened 
to Anak; he didn't know what it was. He had 
sort of a suspicion that he had gone crazy. H^ 
had no memory of the processes by which he had 
reached the field. All that was dear was a night 
alone, in the fields, under the stars,* with the wind 
blowing through his soul. 

In the groove! And the players would stan^ 
at the plate and lean against the balls, sending 
them flying through space in long, white streak^ 
ing lines, while the addle-headed fans woul^ 
applaud and the players would saunter away from 
the plate in smiling insouciance, as who should 
say: "That's the sort of hitters we are." 

"AlLright there, Anak." Ferguson was poised 
at that, plate, swinging his black bat. Ferguson's 
groove— each batter, of course, has his individual 
groove — ^was a fast ball high on the outside. 
Anak liked Ferguson. Of all the team, he alone 
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had been sympathetic and kindly and thoughtful. 
Perhaps this was because Ferguson, too, was 
growing old in the. game. 
Anak scowled^ glanced down at the half dozen 

or so balls lying in the box, wound up — and fed 

the man what he wanted. 

m 

Crack I The glistening sphere flew on a straight 
line to the right-field stand, into which it disap- 
peared. Anak watched it, quivering with inward 
rage. A sharp, resounding impact like that, to 
2 high-strung pitcher in practice or in earnest, 
is like a lash to a thoroughbred horse. Ferguson 
grinned modestly as the clapping of hands was 
wafted across the field. He glanced at the 
pitcher, waiting for the second ball. Anak 
scowled. One groover was all he intended to 
give to his captain ; friendship had ceased. Fer- 
guson missed two that whistled under the letters 
on his shirt like bullets. The batsman was a 
%hting man. He didn't protest; he nodded 
defiantly at Anak. 
"All right," he said. "Anything youVe got.*' 
Rawlins, who had been standing with his eyes 
dosed, stooped and picked up a ball. He took 
a long wind-up and delivered it, crouching low 
as it left his hand, studying its flight with strain- 
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ing eyes. It was coining just where Ferguson 
wanted it. 

Taking a toe hold he iswung prodigiously. 
But the ball, instead of staying in the groove, 
dropped inward; the bat missed it by inches. 

"Rawlins — ^" Ferguson's angry voice was cut 
short by Carrick's incisive bark. 

"Come in out of that box, Rawlins.'' 

Anak hesitated, and then seeing another pitcher 
making his way out to the mound, he walked over 
to the manager, who stood between first base and 
the plate. 

"What's the matter with you?" he asked 
angrily. "I sent you out to groove the ballt 
didn't I? What do you think you're going to 
get at this stage trying to make monkeys out of 
the hitters and get their goat when they need 
all the nerve they've got? You're nothing but 
a plain dam' fool. And those three strikes on 
Fergy will cost you twenty-five dollars apiece." 

"Jim, look here — ^" Anak held out his hand 
as the manager started to turn away. "I've got 
it," he went on earnestly as the manager paused. 
"It's come back. I've got it, I tell you." 

"You've got it I Just because you double- 
crossed a man who was looking for a groover, 
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irou kid yourself you've got it. What've you 
got, your glove ?" 

"Yes, my glove — " Anak paused, his eyes 
smoldering. "My glove — and prayer." 

Carrick crashed his palms together. 

"Prayer I You big farmer 1 Look here, Raw* 
lins, you were good once, I'll hand you that. The 
club's appreciated it by keeping you on for two 
years while you died on your feet. I'll let you 
off the fines. Now go On to the bench and keep 
your mouth shut.'* 

"I can pitch, I tell you 1'* Anak Rawlins's voice 
rose. "Sneeden and Mclntire and Lake have all 
been knocked out of the lot. They've got noth- 
ing the Grays can't hit. Cray's got nothing at 
all; I've been watching ^" 

"Rawlins — I" Carrick checked the profanity 
that trembled upon his lips and, swinging around, 
was about to walk away when Ferguson sauntered 
up. 

"I think Anak's got something, Jinu He never 
pitched to me as he did to-day ^' 

"Why, you great big joke I" Carrick's eyes 
were blazing. "Are you trying to alibi your3elf 
for striking out?" 

Ferguson, who was the quiet, intense type 
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of ball-player, fixed his manager with his shar 
shooter eyes. 

'Tou never heard me make an alibi in my lif 
Jim. You " 

With a low exclamation Rawlins advance 
close to the manager. 'Tm going to pitch to-da 
Jim. Do you get that? I'm — " He thrust 
gigantic hand, the fingers half clenched, writhin 
under the man's chin. I'm going to pitch. I'll k 
the man who tries to stop me. I'll kill you. I 
choke you like a rat, right here before the cro^ 
Do you get me? I can pitch. I've got it, 1 1 
you — got everything I ever had, and more." 

"He can pitch for my share of the WorL 
Series money." Ferguson struck the pitcher 
stinging blow upon the back. 

Carrick, at loss for a decision for the first ti: 
in his life, stared from one to the other. 1 
leaned forward, peering curiously into Ana 
eyes, eyes alight with a fire which the mana( 
had never seen in them. For a full minute 
held his gaze, then with a shrug he beckoned 
Gushing. 

"Mike," he said, "warm up with Rawlins; i 
if he's got anything besides a glove and — anc 
prayer." 

Half an hour later as the Puritans came in fr 
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taeir practice in the field, and the band and the 
camera men were cleared away from the plate, 
and a silence settled upon the multitude, the um- 
pire, a rotund man in blue, faced the grand stand, 
removed his cap and spoke as follows : 'Xadies 
and gent'mum. The bat-trees for ta-day's game 

are: Puritans, Rawlins " 

A roar, half of amazement, half of indignation, 
engulfed the umpire's further words. Rawlins I 
The back-number ! The man who had been put 
on the shelf two years ago ! Rawlins I 

"Get a pitcher 1" A man with a megaphone 
shouted this from the lower stand wall. "What 
you doin', Carrick, throwin' the game?" This 
from a bugle-voiced rooter back of the press box. 
The reporters, who had seen Anak's workout 

^ith Gushing, pushed their pencils with feverish 

• 

intensity. 

Anak stood immobile in the center of the 
diamond. He was not getting much help from 
his fellow players as they went to their positions. 
They had pulled for Cray and resented the chance 
Carrick was taking on a "dead one.'' The team, 
indeed, had come as near to a revolt as a club 
could which had been developed under the 
manager's iron discipline. Only Ferguson's voice 
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from second base carried the note of friendship 
and confidence. 

And now Corridon, the Gray's lead-off man, 
famous as a player who stood first in his league 
in getting to base, stepped to the plate. 

*Tou big back-number. We'll send you to the 
water-bucket in the first inning. . . . You've 
got no arm and your yellow streak Is a foot 
wide." 

Anak turned and regarded the Gray*s coachers 
without the slightest expression. He wasnt 
worrying about their kidding. He was thinking 
about Corridon. Not having been counted upo^^ 
as a pitcher in this series with a team of another 
league, he had not been coached as to the sol^ 
of balls not to pitch to the various batters. Caf^ 
rick was trying to signal the information to him 9 
but Anak never accepted coaching from the bench' 
He had always relied upon his own judgmen<^ 
exclusively. He did so now. He could tell by 
the action of the batter's shoulders where his 
groove was. That man would get nothing that 
did not skim the outside corner of the plate, low. 

He wound up; he let go the ball; as though 
shot from a rifle it went precisely where Anak 
had aimed it. A warm thrill surged through him. 
His arm had come back I Corridon didn't like 
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ball, didn't offer at it; the umpire called it a 
:e. And so he called the next one. The third 
came in the same place and Corridon, know- 
he had to hit at it, swung viciously, the result 
g a foul fly — back of the plate. 
Oh, you Rawlins I" The stands rocked with' 
name. The stout man armed with a mega- 
le, who but recently had been so pessimistic, 
nted the field rail of the stand, shouting, 
wlinsi Once a champeen, always a cham- 

ir 

lie throng took up the cry. Anak grinned, 
had heard them cheer him before this; he had 
'd as well their curses. But Ryan was facing 
Ryan was one of the free-hitting sort, one 
he sort whose grooves are legion. Anak 
ck him out with fast balls which hooked in 
;r the man's bat. Rendall, the next man, went 
on a puny roller to the pitcher, 
arrick was gyrating like a dervish as the team 
e into the dugout. 

Boys, Anak's there I Catch it. He's there I 
s got it I Get behind him. Don't be a bunch 
luitters. We want runs — ^runs! Stengle has 
nothing but his nerve." 
rhe answer came in a series of growls. 
We'll get him." . . . "We're back of you, 
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Anak." (It hadn't been "Anak" for two yean 
"Stick to 'em, old boy, and we'll pound that I 
stiff out there to a whisper." 

Anak said nothing. When Carrick hit hii 
upon the back, he turned and regarded him wit 
the vague gaze of a stranger. 

But Stengle was not in the box to be poundec 
to a whisper. He was tuned to the minute foi 
this game, and he mowed the Puritans down in 
order in the last half of the first inning. Anak 
in the first half of the second struck out three 
men on eleven pitched balls. 

"See him I See himl" Carrick fumed and 
cursed. "Can't you hit behind that sort of pitch- 
ing, you yellow dogs I Even if Rawlins strikes 
out every man you can't win — unless you hit bacK 
of him. What do you say, eh? Are you going 
to lay down?" 

The Puritans ground their teeth and yapped 
back at the manager, smote one another upon the 
shoulders, howled from the bench at Stengle until 
the umpire stopped the game, bidding them cease. 
They were desperate men ; too much so, perhaps. 
They landed on the ball hard, but their blows 
with deadly persistency went direct to some fielder 
on the Grays — and as a fielding team the Grays 
were unsurpassed. 
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The innings went on. Through the haze which 
seemed to invest everything but the home plate 
Hnd the men who faced him and the ball he held 
in his hand) there came to Anak in the sixth a 
vague sensation of pain — that damnable pain In 
his pitching shoulder, a hint of that deep-seated, 
nerve-tearing, lancing twinge, to feel which had 
invariably been to experience the very essence of 
agony. 

But now it was veiled — perhaps it was a 
warning rather than an established sensation. 
Whatever it was it spelled — ^what? Anak's brows 
were drawn into ridges. He needed not to seek 
an answer to his question. 

"Hit the ball I Can't you hit the ball?'* He 
glared at his team-mates on the bench. 

"Sure we'll hit it, old man. Don't worry about 
us. Think of our job. We'll connect all right.'* 
But they didn't. And this made them nervous, 
affected their poise in the field. There were two 
errors in the first half of the sixth, harmless, as 
it turned out, but none the less an evil augury of 
the future. Anak felt compelled to put more ahd 
more on the ball. Ordinarily this might have 
meant loss of control, but control was not bother- 
ing Anak this day. But it did involve a greater 
strain upon nerves and muscles — and this meant 
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more pain. Once there came a twinge that made 
him groan. Carefully he experimented with the 
next two deliveries — the twinge was not repeated. 
Gritting his teeth, he put everything he had on 
the next ball, and Sullivan, the Grays' heaviest 
hitter, sent a weak fly to third. 

But how long could he go on ? Could a prayer 
last nine innings ? He swept his eyes toward the 
grandstand; if his mother were only there I If— 
Suddenly it seemed to him as though that grand 
stand, as though, in sooth, the very atmosphere, 
were filled with the benignant presence of the 
woman who had brought him into the world, and 
in whose arms he had lain like a child the previc**t 
evening. Was she there in the stand? Anak 
would have it so. The blur of faces, indeed, was 
resolved into one vast face, a face crowned with 
white hair, a face ineffable in its smile of serenity. 

But Kendall was waiting, scowling. He got 
to first on a grounder which Ferguson juggled 
just a second too long; he was the first man of 
the Grays to get to first. But Palliser forced him 
out at second on a grounder to short which nar- 
rowly missed being a double play. Palliser's 
attempt at a steal was nailed by a rifle-shot throw 
to second by Cushing. Slade, the Grays' catcher, 
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went out on a high foul with Gushing caught 
abhost against the grand stand. 

Throughout the stands there was a vast up- 
heaval as the Puritans came in to the bat. The 
lucky seventh I » From thousands of throats, from 
horns, rattles and drums, arose a mighty clamor. 
The atmosphere vibrated with the tensity of the 
moment. 

Ferguson was at the bat, square-built, bow- 
legged, one of the surest hitters on the team. He 
nicked a fast ball which flashed to the outfield 
over second base— a dean single; the first hit of 
the game on either side. 

"It's the break 1" Carrick ran from the dugout 
and dealt a resounding slap upon the shoulder of 
Shorty Flynn, who stood near the plate swinging 
three bats. "Don't try to kill the ball, keep it 
on the ground; push Fergy along. We want a 
run.'* 

Pushing Flynn toward the plate, he gestured 
to the man in the third-base coacher's-box, and 
himself took position there. It was the first time 
in his big-league career that he had ever done this. 

Flynn slashed a ball over the third-base bag 
which Corridon could not reach. Ferguson slid 
into third and Flynn took second on the throw 
to catch Ferguson. Stengle, momentarily per- 
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turbed, gave Cushing a ball he liked The 
grounder to the pitdier was too hot to handle; 
it glanced from Stengle's glove and rolled toward 
third. Before it could be retrieved the runner 
was on first. Lansing struck out and Ferguson 
was caught at the plate trying to score on Raw- 
lins's fly out to center. Thus perished the 
Puritans' hopes of scoring. 

Anak shook his head as Carrick laid his hand 
upon the man's shoulder. 

'TU be all right," he said, shrugging impa- 
tiently. It was as though he did not wish to be 
aroused from a state of vagueness in which he 
was living as a man who is able to see and feel 
and hear and yet is curiously detached from things 
objective. The impression of his mother had not 
waned — ^was, it seemed, cumulatively vivid. His 
lips moved constantly in voiceless words to her. 
And beneath all swam that sense of pain in his 
shoulder, a torrent of pent-up sensations clamor- 
ing to register itself upon his mind and thus 
destroy him. 

He was unhitable in the eighth, and Stengle 
was equally so. Both sides were retired in one, 
two, three order. And in the Grays' half of the 
ninth they were again helpless. 

"Here's where we get 'em, boysj'* Ferguson! 
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dashed his hands together. "Into 'cm, every 
man, do you hearl" Walking along the bench, 
he struck the shoulder of every man. Anak was 
seated apart, his pitching arm resting over the 
water-bucket. Perhaps it was because of a let-down 
after having pitched the ninth, and supposedly the 
last, inning — ^whatever the cause, the pain in his 
shoulder was bursting the bounds of conscious- 
ness which had held it in check. So he held his 
arm high over the water-bucket — because when 
it was at his side it seemed as though the fingers 
were going to burst. 

Cannon, the Puritans' right fielder, was at bat. 
Anak's eyes were riveted upon him. He led the 
team in hitting. God! If he would only hit it I 
He did. The ball whistled as it went on a line 
over short. A mighty roar began, and then 
stopped as short as though a conductor had waved 
his wand, as the shortstop leaped into the air and 
speared it with his gloved hand. 

"Kind of looks as if the Lord — ^" Anak stopped 
short, unspoken words dying behind his lips. It 
was as though his mother had raised a warning 
finger. Lansing was out on a fly to right field. 
Leonard struck out. 

"Extra innings 1" Anak took his arm gently 
from the water-bucket and stood erect. 
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"Hard luck, Anak, old boy." Carrick was 
gazing at him solemnly. "YouVc pitched good 
enough to win three games. How's the arm?" 

Anak scowled. "Don't worry about mc. 
Make 'em hit." 

The tenth inning went by, scoreless on both 
sides. Anak pitched it through a red blur. The 
pain, which had gone from a dull gnawing to 
intermittent flashes, had now fully established 
itself. He gave his first base on balls, and the 
Grays were jeering at him from the coaching- 
lines and from the bench. But they were 
premature. Setting his teeth, he took all the 
torture that his arm had to give, bent it to his 
will, and retired the side on a fly and two ground- 
ers. His face was gray as he walked to the bench, 
cold perspiration stood out upon his forehead. 

"Some runs, boys. Please !" 

They tried. A man got to second and a man 
to third on singles. But the player on third was 
out trying to score on a short outfield fly. Gush- 
ing fouled out to first. 

Anak Rawlins walked slowly out into the box, 
fully aware that anything he did in this inning 
would be done solely upon the basis of things he 
had learned in his ten years as a big-league pitcher. 
His arm had gone ; where strength combined with 
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cunning, had previously held him supreme, now 
cunnmg alone would avail. 

Jim Casey, stalwart, bow-legged, long-armed, 
was at the plate swinging a menacing bat. He 
had hit for .333 throughout the season. Anak 
faced him, pondering. High as this percentage 
was, it meant that only three out of every ten of 
Casey^s hits would be safe. Anak did not dare 
waste his fast-ebbing strength trying to fool him. 
He had better take a chance and reserve what he 
had left for batters whom he feared less. 

"The percentage is on my side; God is on my 
side — ^I think." He threw a perfectly straight 
ball, high, wincing with pain as he let it go. 

Casey struck it a deathly blow; but it went on 
a dead line straight into the second baseman's 
glove. But fate was not to be denied. Gunnison, 
driven away from the plate on two fast balls on 
the inside corner, bit on an out drop, raising a 
feeble fly about sixty feet back of the spot where 
the shortstop was standing. Flynn sprinted back 
for it and was coming under it nicely, when the 
centerfielder, charging on like a bull, yelled for 
the shortstop to get out of the way. The next 
instant the two men collided, the ball being 
knocked out of Flynn's hands, the runner, of 
course, making first. It was one of those bone- 
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headed incidents that may occur in the big-leagae 
parks as in the sand lots. 

A death-like silence held the crowd as the ball 
was thrown to the pitcher, who stood immobile 
as though the calamity were too great and too 
uncalled for to register itself clearly upon his 
mind. Lansing hit a grounder to Flynn, fordng 
Gunnison out at second. It was too deliberate a 
grounder to make a double play possible. Fe^ 
guson, who took Flynn's throw at second, did not 
even attempt to send the ball to first. But two 
were out, and Cooney, the Grays' catcher, wai 
at bat; he had not been hitting at all well in th< 
series thus far. Lansing, a swift base-runner 
went to second on the first ball pitched. Cushinj 
had diagnosed his intention, and had signaled fo 
Anak to throw a wasted ball. He got it wide o 
the plate, precisely where he wanted it. But hi 
throw to second was a terrible thing to conteni 
plate. Starting high, hurled with great force, i 
kept rising like a well-hit golf ball. It bounces 
into the centerfielder's hands, who threw to thin 
to catch Lansing. But the runner was safe. 

Anak, with the entire structure he had s^ 
skilfully and gamely reared falling about hi 
shoulders, never even glanced at the errini 
catcher. He took the ball, and stepping wid 
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tlu^w a low, twisting, underhand ball. Cooney 
itiack at it too quickly, as Anak had intended 
he^should. The bat connected with the ball near 
die handle and rolled gently down the diamond 
betwieen the pitcher's box and first. 

It was Anak's ball. He dashed madly for it, 
and ^retrieving it, rose for the throw only to find 
that his first baseman had also left his position to 
field the ball — ^which he should not have done. 
The ^bag was absolutely uncovered, and while 
Cooney, jeering and shouting, crossed the base 
in safety, Lansing, who had taken a big lead down 
the tMrd base line on the throw, made the home 
plate ^standing up, scoring the first run of the 
game,' while the Grays ran from the bench to 
meet«iiim, wringing his hand and capering like 
madmen. 

Still Anak said nothing. With face as ex- 
pressionless as an Indian's, he walked to the 
box and caused the next batter to foul out. 

One to nothing — ^the Puritans in for the last 
half of the eleventh. Carrick regarded his men 
with emotions too deep for objuration. He 
glanced toward Anak Rawlins, sitting alone at 
the far end of the bench, and shrugged. As for 
the big pitcher, he had but one thought in his 
mind, and that thought filled him to the exclusion 
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of everything else. He had thrown his last ball 
He was done. For eleven innings he had faced 
the heavy hitting Grays and they had not made 
a hit Now Nature had asserted herself, claim- 
ing supremacy over mental exultation. He was 
through. 

As in a dream he watched Hanscomb, the third 
baseman, go out on the grounder. Sneeden strud 
out. He heard his name called. Carrick was 
gesturing to him from third base and Anak sud- 
denly realized it was his turn to bat. 

As he picked up his dub, the manager, runnmg 
in from third-base line, intercepted him. 

"A pinch hitter's due, Anak," he said. "It's 
now or never. Sullivan will hit in your place. 
It is too bad to take you out of the game after 
what you've done. But——** 

Anak raised his hand. 

"There's two out, Jim. This is my game. 
It's the last time I'll ever stand at bat. Sullivan 
can't hit Stengle, he's left-handed. I can hit that 
ball; I can hit it a mile. I've landed on it every 
time I came up, haven't I?" 

"Two out." Carrick hesitated, and then in 
spite of the barking of angry players from the 
bench, clamoring for a pinch hitter, he motioned 
Anak to the bat. 
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The gloom of the waning October afternoon 
was settling upon the field ; the spectators— every 
man, every woman, standing — ^watched with tense 
eyes as Anak walked slowly to the plate. Stengle 
grinned at him and then made him miss a high 
fast ball. With all his might Anak struck at the 
second ball and caught it as it hopped. As a 
sigh went up from the crowd, the ball disappeared 
into the left-field bleachers, foul by twenty feet. 
Two strikes. Stengle's catcher signaled for a 
change of pace. Stengle nodded and sent up a 
floater. 

Now Rawlins was a pitcher. This sort of a 
ball was precisely what he might have pitched 
had he been in Stengle's shoes. He was ready for 
it. Stepping forward a bit, he seized his bat with 
a death grip, and struck upward as the ball was 
falling into a drop. The full, sharp impact sent 
a thrill over the entire field. Lurching toward 
first, he saw the ball streaking over the center- 
fielder's head. A swift runner would have been 
able to round the bases and cross the plate stand- 
ing up. Anak, a slow mover, was touching third 
as the centerfielder picked up the ball and relayed 
it to the second baseman, who had run into the 
outfield. 

"Go on, Anak!" Carrick, crouching in the 
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coaching box, wildly gestured him on. He should 
not have done so. The ball was coming m from 
the diamond perfect as to direction, humming 
with speed. Anak, of course, could not know. 
As he launched himself for the plate, the ball 
bounded into the catcher's mitt a full second ahead 
of him. For an instant that vast arena might 
have been the center of a vacuum. Then came 
the upheaval. 

The game was over. The players, winners and 
losers, were running for the club-house, the crowd 
was flooding the field, surrounding Anak Rawlins, 
who still stood by the plate as though dazed. His 
ovation was that of a victor. Men and women 
surged against him, patting him upon the shoulder, 
pleading for his hat, for his glove, for his shoes, 
as mementoes of as great a ball game as man 
had ever pitched. Gazing dully about him, Anak 
with mechanical stride walked to the dugout, 
picked up his glove and threw it into the crowd, 
who fought for possessioi^ like wild animals. He 
tthrew his hat after it and then stood as though 
turned into stone, fully sensible now of the 
tragedy of losing the most important ball game 
of his career after pitching eleven full innings 
without yielding the semblance of a hit. Carrick 
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ame up with Mr. Carruthers, principal owner 
)f the club. 

"Anak," said the manager, "that was my fault. 
[ ought not to have sent you home. But it was 
iie only chance we had. What I saw to-day I 
lever expected to see. You're signed next year 
It a thousand dollars increase. That's what I 
iiink of what you did to-day." 

"I am through." Anak gazed at him dully. "I 
'old you that. My arm's gone. It's my last 
g;ame. I ^" 

Mr. Carruthers bore in. 

**Rawlins," he said, "I want to say somethinjgi. 
For the game you pitched to-day and the hit you 
tnade, the club directors are going to give you 
as much money as you would have got had the 
team backed you up and won. In other words, 
^our World's Series check will read $4,023. I've 
already told the press. That's all." 

"Mr. Carruthers — I — " Anak's voice broke in 
a sob. He was turning away when Carruthers 
caught him by the arm. 

"Just a moment, Rawlins. Here is someone 
jrou might want to see." 

Glancing up, Anak saw an usher coming out 
of the press-box leading a white-haired woman. 

"Mother!" Anak sprang to her side and then 
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suddenly, like a tired litde boy, he leaned do^ 
and laid his head upon her breast, her arms going 
about his neck. 

"Mother," he said at length, "I could feel you 
here all through the game. But I thought it was 
sort of a dream, thought maybe your prayers was 
sort of making me feel you. Well, everything is 
all right, even if we did not win. A part of your 
prayer came true, anyway. I pitched great ball, 
I guess." 

'^Part of my prayer, boyl" She was smiUng 
at him. "Oh, you mean losing the game 1" She 
paused. "Anak, do you know I was thinking and 
praying so much about you that I totally forgot 
to pray for your team to win!'* 

"Is that right?" Anak stared at her. 

"It is right, my son." 

"Well — " Anak smiled. "You are the care* 
less lady, ain't you 1" 
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SAVE for memories, some of them poignantly 
bitter, it was as though war had never been ; 
it was as though more than one stout heart, un* 
erring eye and indomitable spirit which had caused 
this polo field to rock and thrill and had met the 
supreme test of manhood had not gallantly yielded 
the utmost sacrifice. It was a day of living fact, 
of youth still triumphant — as all days must be 
if the world is to carry on. The spell of an 
English June was utterly pervasive. There was 
the smell of English turf, and the glory of bunt* 
ing and of summer costume, of millinery, of 
beautiful faces. 

From the plains beyond rose an occasional dust 
doud as a belated motor plunged along at un- 
restricted speed. The long low stand at the 
western side of the field glowed dully with the 
brown uniforms of British Tommy and American 
doughboy; opposite were hundreds of motor- 
cars parked in orderly alinement, while on the 
veranda of the club-house were the favored ones, 
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Hurlingham and Roehampton folk, men and ' 
women, young and not so young, who knew the 
galloping game from the inside out and were re- 
joiced once more to be associated with scenes and 
incidents which the war had so ruthlessly inter- 
rupted. 

"America vs. England,'* so read the legend at 
the top of the score-board, a sign and symbol not 
only of a brave day at hand, but of braver days 
to come when the Americans would invade Eng- 
land to regain once more the prized international 
trophy. 

It was an affair almost impromptu, but none the 
less swiftly directed by the red gods of sport — 
and of fate— once it gathered headway. Alec de 
Belleville and "Mike" Devereux of the army — 
crack Meadow Brook players, on duty in London 
— ^had done a bit of spring playing at Aldershot 
and Hurlingham, and were yearning for the polo 
fields of Long Island when Jerry Montaigne blew 
in from France on his way home. 

The situation was too obvious for Major 
"Rattle" Barrett^ internationalist and manager 
of Hurlingham, to miss. He wrote down the 
names of a British Army four on a slip of dub 
stationery and handed it to de Belleville with 
the offhand assertion that the American Army 
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could produce nothing in the way of an outfit 
qualified to come within /our goals of his team. 

**You could borrow the pick of Hurlingham 
ponies, too/* he added, as a sort of afterthought. 

De Belleville shrugged, but made no reply. 
A day later he picked up a forward — ^young 
Carson of the Red Cross, a four-goal man — ^and 
then sent rather a humorously defiant message to 
Hurlingham. 

There was time for but one practice game — 
not overly satisfactory to the Americans, who 
were rather dismayed at the extreme enthusiasm 
with which the English public arose to what had 
been intended— on the part at least of the de 
Belleville and his comrades — as an extremely 
friendly and more or less private contest. It 
wasn't going to be private, whatever else it might 
prove to be. 

The American captain was coming out of the 
dressing-room in something of a somber mood, 
when Colonel Arbuthnot of the Medical Corps, 
who was having marked success with the treat- 
ment of war neuroses at a retreat in Surrey, took 
him by the arm. The surgeon was a Meadow 
Brook man himself. 

"Alec," he said, "I want you to play Jack 
Gaillard to-morrow — ^yes, Gaillard. He's fully 
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recovered from his chest wound and from all his 
shell shock — except that danmed amnesic con- 
dition which doesn't seem to yield. I can't say 
there's been no progress; there has. Often 
enough he seems on the verge of memory; but 
somehow he doesn't quite push over. He needs 
a jounce. I should say he needs a good old dash 
at the game he loved and played so well — ^acutc 
suggestion, you know." 

**And you want me to play a man without a 
memory!" De Belleville looked his reproadi. 
"We want to win this game, Arbuthnot. The 
British are cocky as the devil. Read the Times 
this morning?" 

**I know you want to win it. But you want to 
do a good turn for a man who has played with 
you on many a field. So far as that is concerned, 
he may go in like an automaton; but he'll play 
like the devil — instinct. More than that, it's my 
theory he'll eat through his anmesia like a house 
afire. He needs a jounce, I tell you. Play him. 
You know the situation. There's not only Gail- 
lard — there's Nancy Langham." 

Alec jerked away impatiently. ' 

"Oh, all right," he said. "Victory seems an 
ignoble thing as you talk, Arbuthnot." 

So now, Jack Gaillard, swathed in a blue polo 
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roat, was making his way through the crowd on 
:he club-house lawn with a certain uncharacter- 
stic rigidity, a cigaret hanging from his lips. 
\ girl in white detached herself from a group 
IS he advanced and stood forth deliberately so 
IS to fall under his eyes. He paused, responded 
vacuously to her smile and nod and passed on. 
The girl gestured hopelessly as de Belleville came 
;o her side, and said something in a low voice. 

She hesitated, nodded and rejoined her com- 
panions, while de Belleville, hurrying ahead, 
inked his arm through Gaillard's. Thus the two 
talked across the field to the garishly striped 
tweating-out tents. 

"I feel," said Gaillard, "as though that girl—" 
He paused abruptly. "You said your name 
wras ?" 

"Why, de BeUeville; Alec de Belleville. But 
lever mind about that now. Jack." 

"Jack — ?" Gaillard's eyes followed the tall, 
stalwart figure striding on ahead and then roved 
iully from point to point of a scene which should 
lave meant so much to him — ^yet apparently did 
lot. The snapping and crackling of a flag on 
top of the gaudy tent at his elbow drew his atten- 
tion to that standard with its interlaced crosses 
of St. Patrick, St. Andrew and St. George, which, 
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float aggressively though it might in the fragrant 
wind, yet seemed on far more cordial terms with 
the American ensign, topping a neighboring tent) 
than it had ever been before in the history of the 
two nations. Which is not to say that that atmos- 
phere of peculiar intensity which marks a field of 
grim international contest was missing. It was, 
in fact, quite patent; so much so indeed, that 
a slightly heightened color in Gaillard's dark 
features seemed to betoken at least a vague 
recognition. 

Turning, he walked to the American tent, where 
de Belleville and one or two others of the Amer- 
ican four were examining their mounts. No one 
paid him the slightest attention, and Gaillard 
himself, in company as he was with comrades 
of many a hard-fought field, gave no sign of 
friendly recognition. Yet there was every indica- 
tion that he felt himself to be in an environment 
in which instinctively he fitted. A quiet smile 
illumined his face as the talk in the tent went 
on. It related to the British team, which was 
regarded as a shrewdly chosen four; not at all 
the scratch outfit that many might suppose it 
to be. 

"Take Miles-Dorgan and St. Vernon; they 
were in that Hussar team that came back from 
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India and cleaned up the inter-regimental series 
in 1914. Chesterton rates eight goals up forward 
and — ^^ de Belleville paused — "and Dauriac ^" 

"DauriacI" Gaillard swung around upon the 
speaker, his head upraised. "Dauriac? Why, 
be — ^" As they all waited, breathless, the man 
turned away with his quick, nervous gesture and 
moved over to the ponies, his hand passing lov- 
ingly up and down the nose of one of the de 
Belleville mounts. Suddenly he began to speak. 

"Eh, you slick chap I" A rising murmur ceased 
as Gaillard's hollow voice rose ever clearer. "A 
lump of sugar? Sure." Fumbling in the pocket 
of his shirt, he produced two or three cubes. 
"Here you are, right out of your master's hand. 
Get away. Prince Chap, you ill-mannered brute! 
Wait your turn. Now, then, up goes your head; 
into your maw goes the sugar. See; everything 
comes to him who waits." 

"My God!" Jerry Montaigne turned to de 
Belleville. "That pony does look like Prince 
Chap." 

"Yes — ^the same color, same star on his fore- 
head." The captain gestured for silence. 

Presently Gaillard sauntered carelessly toward 
a groom who was hovering by. 

"You're not going to send Prince Chap into 
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the game with shin pads looking like that, i 
you? Tighten 'cm up, for the love of Mo» 
And he ought to have another hole taken in tb 
girth — that is, if Pm going to ride him." 

Alec de Belleville glanced significantly at Jerri 
Montaigne. 

"Certainly, you're going to ride him, Jad." 

•'Good enough I Where the devil's my groomr 

A cockney in boots and riding-breeches with 
gray flannel shirt open at the throat, stepped 
forward. 

"Hi'm 'ere, sir." 

•'Glad you are." Gaillard's laugh was mourn* 
ful. "Not that I know you; not that I know 
anybody here— or anywherei The town's full of 
strangers, boy. Well, you'll have to do my think- 
ing, m mount Prince Chap for a little practice." 
He paused, then smiled. "It'll be the same old 
order for the ponies: Prince Chap, Starli^t, 
Lady Helen and King Dodo, unless something 
unexpected happens. Look sharp about my sticks, 
too ; I'm always breaking them in a game. Reef 
the No. S3-inch ones separate." 

Vaulting cleanly into the saddle, he sat for a 
moment, looking down, a glow stealing into his 
gray eyes. 

"Well — my stick. Thanks." Slipping his hands 
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through the buckskin thong, he felt for the saddle 
tnd, finding a ball, nodded. 

The next instant he had urged his steed from 
the tent, had stepped over the boundary board, 
niie level expanse of turf, swimming in golden 
light, stretched before his eyes, filling him with a 
great booming impression which for a moment 
dazed him. Mechanically he tossed the willow 
ball to the grass and then sat watching it as- it 
described a gleaming white course against the 
green. 

Then as the proper reaction came, he touched 
the pony he had called Prince Chap with his knee 
and the sturdy little fire-eater, all wires and 
springs, sprang forward in the wake of the ball, 
Gaillard seated bolt upright, twirling the whippy 
bamboo-stick in his gloved hand. He was almost 
upon the ball before he thought of hitting it. 
There was time only for the backhander. Re- 
versing his stick, Gaillard leaned forward over 
the horse's neck. 

"Click!" The thrill of the clean stroke trav- 
eled up the haft and set the man's muscles 
quivering. Then, with ineffable grace, he set his 
mount to a gallop and coming up on the ball 
struck it full with one of those hard, lifting drives 
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which causes the willow to rise and fly through 
the air like a golf-ball. 

Montaigne and de Belleville leaped upon the 
mounts they had selected for the first period of 
the play, and as they made their way to die 
boundary board a British officer with his blue 
shirt and pith helmet went down the field at a 
gallop, driving the ball before him with that sharp 
hitch stroke which a British cavalryman employe 
so beautifully. 

"There goes Dauriacl" De Belleville pulled 
up and watched him as he pounded down toward 
the goal where Jack Gaillard was deftly dribbling 
his ball. They didn't meet. The Briton wheeled 
up sharply, letting his ball go whither it would, 
and galloped up the field to the American cap- 
tain. 

"I say, de Belleville, are you playing that fellow 
Gaillard?' 

Dauriac was of the type of athlete who on the 
field is popular neither with team-mates nor oppo- 
nents — ^the sullen, intense type. Now he was 
fingering his waxed blond moustache. He had 
been cited several times in the war. 

"I think so, Leslie," de Belleville grimaced. 
"He'll go in at number one." 
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Dauriac shrugged. ''That puts him against 
me; I^m in at back, of course." 

"Yes." The American made as though to 
proceed, then checked himself. 

"I suppose it's proper enough to play — ^" 
Dauriac gestured, ''to play a man in his condition. 
But we're rather keen to win to-day — if we can, 
don't you know. In other words I'm going to 
— ^well, play polo." 

*'Oh, of course." De Belleville flushed, and 
urging his pony upon the field, threw a ball in 
front of him. "We want that, naturally." He 
clipped the ball gently and cantered away, direct- 
ing his pony toward Gaillard, who was coming 
up the Held. 

"Jack," he sai^, "do you know me?" He 
gestured as Gaillard's eyes strained pathetically 
upon his face. "It's no matter. You're on your 
game, aren't you?" 

"Ami? Try me." 

"I'm going to. You're in at number one. I 
don't have to tell you to watch that British 
back ?" 

"You do not." 

"Do you know him? Leslie Dauriac?" 

A gleam crossed Gaillard's eyes. 

"I know you, you're — ^you're Alec ^" 
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"Yes." 

But the light had left the man^s face and the 
expression of blankness fell as fog falls across 
a sudden rift in the murk. De Belleville gestured: 
''It's all right, old man. Play polo; that's what 
counts." 

"That's what counts." Gaillard struck sav- 
agely at the ball and lurched away. He was 
quivering, as though under the influence of some 
extraordinary emotion. He pulled his pony up 
and sat for a moment immobile, his eyelids nar- 
rowed to slits. Then as the brazen clangor of a 
gong on the scorer's booth came over the turf 
he started abruptly, directing his pony toward 
the center of the field where the referee sat 
statuesquely on a roan mare — ^heroine of two 
international cup matches — ^holding in his hand 
a glistening ball. 

Mechanically Gaillard guided his pony into 
position at the head of his team. At his side sat 
St. Vernon, the British forward, tall and spare, 
with a great sweep of shoulder, black close- 
cropped mustache, and the level, quiet, sharp- 
shooter's eyes. Behind Gaillard was Montaigne, 
the American number two, his jovial, ruddy face 
drawn into a smile as Chesterton, the British 
number two, fell into place at his side. And at 
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number three, Major Miles-Dorgan, short and 
square of figure, with a livid scar running down 
his swarthy cheek, raised his eyebrows humor- 
ously at/'Mike" Devereux as the American took 
his position. Gaillard, half turned in his saddle, 
marked them all with widening eyes. He saw de 
Belleville wheel his pony into the American line- 
up, and then Dauriac. 

Quick as a flash Gaillard faced about, his mind 
whirling under some unknown impulse. Dauriac I 
What was there in that name, in that grim counte- 
nance, that caused his blood to sing? Dauriac I 

But the referee was saying something, the ball 
poised in his hand. A deep silence had fallen 
over the field. The two lines of players sat tense, 
all the smiles gone now, their sticks poised to hook 
the ball out of the melee and send it hurtling 
down field, the loose folds of their shirts flutter- 
ing in the breeze, ponies jerking their heads 
restlessly, pawing the turf with quick, nervous 
forefeet. 

Down went the ball between the waiting horse- 
men. Gaillard reached for it, but it went past 
him. There was a milling of ponies as the rival 
players flashed down for the willow sphere. 
Sticks clashed, flank rubbed flank, shoulder met 
shoulder; it was Miles-Dorgan who hooked it 
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out of the welter and with a sharp tunst and snap 
of wrist sent it bounding at an acute angle to 
Chesterton. De Belleville laid the whip on his 
mount and went streaking up the field to protect 
his goal; but St Vernon was a jump ahead of 
him. With a long ball, such as Chesterton could 
hit, St. Vernon would have a fine opening for the 
goal — unless the American hack could outsprint 
the British mount and save the situation with a 
well-directed backhander. 

"Dauriac — 1" A strange lassitude stole over 
Gaillard, and taking his eyes from the British 
back he watched the ball as though, in sooth, he 
were a spectator. 

"Ahl" Gaillard's eyes glistened as de Belle- 
ville hustled the British forward out of his stroke, 
the ball lying dear and fair not twenty yards in 
front of the American goal. "Ah — our number 
three comes up." Gaillard leaned forward to 
watch. "Now the' British number two rides him 
off. The British three is set for a wallop. Good 
night 1 But no 1 Holy Mike, what a miss I Now, 
who's coming up— with no one to ride him off? 
Dauriac — I My God! He lost me I" 

Gaillard laid the whip to his pony, but he was 
a full seventy-five yards away when Dauriac with 
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a neat shot put the ball through the American goal 
for the first score of the game. 

"GaillardI" De Belleville's voice came like a 
rifle shot, angry. "Where the hell were you?" 

"Sorry." Gaillard reined up at his captain's 
side. "Alec, I — " He drew up, his dark cheeks 
flaming. "Alec 1 I know you. No matter about 
that, though. Where did I ever play against that 
chap Dauriac before?" 

De Belleville hesitated, and then, unable to 
check his angry emotions, he shook his stick at the 
man. It was going to be harder than he thought 
to lose the game this way. 

"Do you think you're playing against him to- 
day?" His voice was sharp. "Doesn't look like 
it. Why weren't you where you should have 
been? Stop mooning and play the game if you 
wish to stay in this combination." 

Gaillard flushed and nodded. The referee was 
again poised in the center of the field. The ball 
went to the grass and this time it was Gaillard 
who hooked it out, sending it a few feet toward 
the side where Montaigne whacked it a glancing 
blow, causing the ball to bound toward the side- 
boards. The helter-skelter dash that followed 
brought both teams to the board and in the close- 
packed struggle for possession there was but room 
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to push with the sticks. Gaillard worked loo 
and then slumped in his saddle as the picture of 
girl went through his mind — a girl on the du. 
lawn who had nodded and smiled. Why, he kne^ 
her— of course. Why, she was 

''Gaillard, danm it all I** Miles-Dorgan, lean- 
ing half out of his saddle, had got in a badchander 
and the ball was coursing out to the center. Gail- 
lard followed it with a sudden fear. It was as 
he surmised. Dauriac had slipped out of the 
melee and was galloping to midfield, awaiting pre- 
cisely the stroke which was now sending the ball 
to him. 

Swearing under his breath, applying both whip 
and spur to his frantic pony, Gaillard led the way 
out into the clearing, but Dauriac had the ball 
now, had even time to set himself for the remark- 
able drive that followed, the willow sphere going 
fully half the length of the field, resting a few feet 
in front of the Meadow Brook goal. Devereux 
cut across and just tipped the ball In his effort to 
avert a score. St. Vernon dashed up with a sav- 
age slash, a complete miss. The two teams were 
now on the ball, milling about until de Belleville 
sent it flying some twenty yards out of danger. 
But the players had hardly turned when Dauriac 
launched another of his ferocious drives, the ball 
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going slighdy out of line, but striking the hoof 
of de Belleville's pony, whence it was deflected 
straight through the Meadow Brook goal. 

The eyes of the American captain rested upon 
Gaillard, but if he had intended saying anything 
he changed his mind. The bell was ringing, end- 
ing the first period of play; and the players, mop- 
ping the sweat from their brows, trooped to the 
side lines for a change of ponies. 

"Two to nothing!'* de Belleville shrugged and 
slipped from his pony, giving a few directions as 
to the girth of the new mount. 

"Yes — ^I did you for both of those scores. 
Alec," Gaillard's face was drawn. 

"All right. Then you know what to do next 
time." 

"Yes." Gaillard dismounted and niechanically 
seized the bridle of the pony which a groom had 
brought to him. "Yes." But it was purely a per- 
functory aflBrmative. His thoughts were some- 
where in the past — and his eyes. There was a 
day such as this, and he was — ^yes, he was poorly 
mounted. The sunlight was heavy; there was a 
British team. No, not a British team. It was a 
scratch four. But Dauriac was playing. Yes. 
It was before we were in the war. War — ? 
There drifted across Gaillard's mind a long, 
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muddy trench. He stood with a watch in his 
hand, and soldiers kept asking him if the time 
had not come to go over. But Dauriac was not 
there. And it wasn't polo. No. And this Ameri- 
can girl with yellow hair and gray eyes — ? 

^'Gaillardl GaillardI Are you going to hold 
us up all night?" With a wave of his hand Gail- 
lard galloped to the center of the field. Dauriac 
was studying him with cold-blue eyes. Yes, be 
had played against that chap before. He remem- 
bered that detached expression, that waxed blond 
mustache, slightly lifted at one comer. 

Brief though it had been, there was something 
soothing, something benign in that golden rift in 
Gaillard's clouded mind. It seemed to cleanse 
him, to send his soul questing, as though out of a 
limbo. Perhaps, were there a delay in the game, 
a pony down or something, the clogging opaque 
filament would lift altogether. 

But there was no delay. The referee was again 
poised; in his upraised hand the ball glowed and 
shimmered. Now it was rolling beneath the 
ponies* legs. 

"St. Vernon has itl'* de BelleWUe's voice rose 
clear as the sphere shot out of the mess to Ches- 
terton. But Devereux hooked the man's stick, 
giving Montaigne a chance to send it toward the 
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British goal. Devereux came through and was 
set for a drive when he was roughly hustled oflP. 
The British massed about the ball so that neither 
they nor the Americans could get a clear drive at 
it. The ponies milled and ground in a close pack 
while the British players with inimitable defense 
dribbled the ball from one to the other, awaiting 
their opportunity to get It clear and take it down 
with another of their lightning rushes. 

Of no avail were the bull-like crashes into the 
British mounts of de Belleville and Devereux. 
The cavalrymen were on their game, and the wiry 
Irish-breds were over the ball at all times with 
human intelligence. MIles-Dorgan at length saw 
his opening and dealt a vicious blow. But Gail- 
lard intercepted the ball in the air; it fell dead. 
St. Vernon was on It. He ramped up-field, with 
the pack pounding after him. The drive missed 
the American goal by a few feet. 

And this was the story of the periods leading 
up to half-time — the British massing on defense, 
standing off the crashing impacts of the Ameri- 
cans and at the proper time launching a drive into 
American territory. It was, indeed, more the 
fiery abandon of the British stick-work — ^resulting 
as it did in many misses — ^that kept the score to 
two to nothing in favor of the cavalrymen when 
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the four periods had ended and the teams wei 
to their tents for the eight minutes of dearl 
purchased rest. The game had moved too swifd] 
for thought. Tense with the struggle, whipp< 
by ceaseless admonitions from de Belleville, Ga3 
lard had gone through periods of alternate 
centration when he was always in the thick of 
fight and of disintegration when Montaigne, cui 
ing and foaming at the mouth, was obliged U^\ 
play not only his own position but Gaillard*s. 

As the teams walked their ponies to the side 
lines for a change of mounts, Gaillard checked 
his steed and allowed Dauriac to come up. But 
something in the man's face prevented his speak- 
ing. He rode forward to his captain^s side. 

"Alec, when did I last play against Dauriac?" 

De Belleville gestured impatiendy. "Damn it 
all, Jack, we have a game to win." 

"I know — but Dauriac 1 He rode all over mc 
once. You were playing; when was it? When 
was it, I say? Alec, I'll go crazy if you don't 
help me out. When did I play against Dauriac ?" 

The captain hesitated a monlent Then, com- 
ing close to Gaillard, checking each word with a 
forefinger, holding the man's eyes, he said : 

"It was in 1916, at Meadow Brook. He had 
been wounded and was over buying horses for the 
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British. He was on my team. You were pla^ng 
with Cooperstown. You ^" 

As Gaillard's face drew into tense lines, de 
Belleville slapped him on the shoulder. 

"All right, all right. Chuck it, will you. Jack I 
Forget it !" His voice lowered. "We want this 
game, old son. That's all you want to know, 
now — ^the game ; and Dauriac, who made a mon- 
key of you three years ago. The game — see; 
nothing else." 

"I know — ^I get you." 

Gaillard slid down from his pony and walked 
slowly to the bucket of oatmeal- water, wiping the 
sweat from his forehead, trembling under a series 
of dull impressions which were coming to him in 
swift succession, but vaguely. He swayed and 
both hands, held in front of his face, were alter- 
nately clenching and opening, as though galvan- 
ically, while his lips moved as in prayer; in prayer, 
indeed, they were moving. 

"God, my God, give it to me I Give it to me 1" 
His face was piteous. De Belleville's arm went 
about his shoulders. "God — " Then suddenly, 
suddenly as a miracle it came — ^knowledge — ^mem- 
ory — ^understanding. On every side there came 
out of the mist faces he knew as well as his own; 
de Belleville, Jerry Montaigne, good old "Mike" 
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Devcreux. He turned suddenly and, letting his 
head fall upon de Belleville's shoulder, he sobbed. 
Then gently he twisted from under his captain's 
big arm. 

"Alec 1 Not just now. It's too big for me, for 
the minute. Wait 1 Let me work it out. I will. 
I promise — ^no, not a drop to drink. I went on 
the wagon when the war started, you know. 
Don't need it. Let me alone, like a good chap 1" 

He strode out of the tent and stood leaning 
against a post gazing out across the fields, all 
green and gold, toward the dub-house. 

Dauriac, eh I And Nancy Langham — or was 
it Nancy Dauriac ? She had smiled and bowed to 
him on the club-house lawn just as of old. The 
old look in her eyes I Then the field and its sights 
and sounds drifted away as his mind went back 
to a day like this at Meadow Brook — all green 
and gold. He was pretty much of a cub then. 
But he was big in his love for Nancy Langham. 
He had never had any other. They had played 
bicycle polo together on the Rockaway field. So 
they had gone through the years ; ft was the under- 
stood thing between them. She had woven her- 
self through his life like a thread of gojd. 

Dauriac had come to Long Island from out of 
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the pit of war, came with his wound stripes, his 
social prestige, his air of the world — above all, 
tlie glamor of ensanguined fields. They had sent 
him over to buy horses — as a reward, as a well- 
earned rest. Nancy had met him at the races at 
Piping Rock. Gaillard had seen little of her 
thenceforward. 

There came a day, that day such as this, all 
green and gold, when he had drawn Nancy aside 
and in his blundering way had told her always to 
count upon him, that he wanted her happy above 
all things. And so forth — ^the usual talk. 

Gaillard closed his eyes. He could see her 
now as he had th^n seen her, her hair like new 
com, her eyes glowing, her face flushed — ^trying, 
oh, so hard, to be kindly and sweet and sympa- 
thetic, as she would be — and yet utterly unable to 
conceal her pride and her happiness. 

Then the game on the international field where 
he had played like a fool. And Dauriac, who 
had smiled at his futile ardor — ^as any good player 
would have done, of course. Of course. 

The marriage, he had understood, would not 
take place while Dauriac was exposed to the risks 
of war. But she had followed him to England to 
enter the hospitaLorganized by his sister, Lady 
Darrach. That was the last he recalled. As for 
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him, there had been the two Plattsburg camps, 
then Camp Upton, then France. 

Now he was playing polo— against Dauriac 
And the British led two to nothing. He turned 
to a groom. 

"Boy, if you have that pony IVc been calling 
Prince Chap sponged off and he's cool, I'll use 
him." 

" 'E's cool, sir. Hand 'e*s biting Ua tile to ply, 
sir." 

"Very good." Gaillard glanced once more 
across the field toward the coruscating gowns and 
millinery in front of the club-house, then throwing 
himself upon the grass he lighted a cigaret. 

De Belleville confronted him, gazing down 
doubtfully. ' 

"Shut up. Alec." Gaillard arose, smiling 
grimly. "I know what you want to say. If I lose 
Dauriac once again this game, jerk me out. 
That's all, jerk me out. I think I understand 
what you've been doing for me. I'm no ingrate 
— you'Usee. Waitl" 

The captain nodded, his face lighting* 

"AU right" 

The bell was calling the players to the field. 
Gaillard rode out, hunched like an Apache, his 
eyes darting to left and right, his stick held rigid. 
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He paused as he came to Dauriac's side and 
glanced at him full. Though he said nothing, 
Dauriac understood the look. 

In went the ball again. St. Vernon edged it 
jut of the scrimmage and then with a mighty 
Forehand stroke sent it sailing clear toward the 
/American goal. De Belleville, cutting across, was 
just able to get it, launching a stroke slightly under 
Kis mount's tail at an angle so cleverly directed 
that Devereux, the American number three, was 
in a position to come onto it right-handed. His 
perfectly executed drive sent the ball rolling into 
British territory. 

"That means Dauriac. And it means me." 
W^ith a smile, Gaillard went into the British back 
[ike a lance, throwing him completely off his 
stroke, causing a miss. Dauriac's club, whistling 
:lear, expended its force against the ankle of 
aaillard's mount, who squealed angrily but was 
spurred to extraordinary effort by the pain as 
Gaillard urged him clear and then blocked off 
Dauriac, while Montaigne's lusty drive sent the 
ball just outside the British goal-posts. 

Even this miss failed to diminish the thrill of 
Gaillard's personal • encounter with the British 
back. It tingled like electricity. He could feel, 
surging like a flood, the poise, the confidence, the 
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Strength, the dear-sightedness and knowledge of 
the game which before the war was beginning to 
place him at the forefront of American forwards. 
He glanced at Dauriac with head erect. 

But Dauriac was not smiling now. He was the 
sort of sportsman who takes his game as a relig- 
ion — and success therein as the only sacrament. 
He was not an amiable man, and in the first half 
Gaillard's ineptitude had filled him with a sort 
of sardonic contempt. But the changed aspect of 
the Americanos game could have but one effect 
upon him — and it had it ; it filled him with a cold 
rage. There would be a bitter note in this game 
from now on. GaiUard knew, and welcomed the 
knowledge. 

With the ball out of bounds over the British 
goal line it was Dauriac^s function to put it into 
play by knocking it into the field from his own 
goal line. Instead of driving it straight to the 
center of the arena he sent it at an acute ang^e to 
St. Vernon, who had stolen far to one side. It 
caught the Americans napping, and before they 
were aware the British No. 2 had delivered a 
fearful drive, the ball traveling on a line like a 
baseball and then falling, rolling on and on until, 
to the tense spectators, it seemed as though it 
never would stop. 
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There It lay far ahead, the objective of eight 
hiorsemen, binding forward in their saddles, whip- 
ping and spurring their ponies, who laid to their 
work like whippets, their hoofs sending up a muf- 
fled thunderbeat from the hard, crisp turf. It 
was de Belleville who won out, but he had to 
tarn in on the ball, and St Vernon went into 
him like a meteor, throwing him completely off 
his stroke. Chesterton, at the shrill command 
of Miles-Dorgan, went on over the ball without 
attempting to hit it. His turn would come in a 
moment. 

"Here's a goal," Gaillard groaned inwardly. 
"That chap never misses." But he did this time, 
totally, the stick flying high in the air on recovery, 
while the doughty Miles-Dorgan roared curses 
which, as it seemed, were literally torn out of him. 
To Gaillard's awakened sensibilities the situation 
opened up like a map. He wheeled as though on 
a pivot and swung in upon Dauriac. 

"You won't be in on this, old boy." Mutter- 
ing, his teeth grinding, he went for the British 
back at a runaway gallop. 

Dauriac saw him coming and swerved slightly, 
but Gaillard, not to be denied, swung his mount 
to meet the altered course and slewed the pony 
in so that he could bring his knee iirmly against 
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the shoulder of Dauriac's plunging steed. With- 
out a glance the British back laid the whip, but 
Gaillard*s mount, both powerful and fast, was 
slowly but surely forcing Dauriac out toward 
the side of the field. Pushing, hustling at a mad 
gallop, both men in the heat of their personal 
contest for the moment lost track of the play. 

But Gaillard was quickest to get the field under 
the scope of his vision. As in a picture he saw 
Miles-Dorgan miss and override the ball, saw It 
l^ng fair and straight, not fifteen yards from the 
American goal, saw de Belleville ramp in like a 
Berserker and lift the ball well up toward mid- 
field with one of those backhanders to see which 
is never forgotten. 

Wheeling about, Gaillard swung clear of the 
British back and galloped out to the center on a 
diagonal course, just as Devereux clipped the ball 
on its way to the British goal, and Jerry Mon- 
taigne, who had played his position perfectly, 
picked it up with a clean, powerful shot. The 
ball rolled up to Gaillard's side in a perfect posi- 
tion to hit. But Montaigne was pounding up a 
step or two ahead of the British number three 
and fairly in line with the ball. 

"Leave It, Jackl Leave itl" 

Jerry Montaigne's shrill, throaty admonition 
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was not needed to give Galllard a full sense of 
the situation. His team-mate was coming up 
beautifully on the ball and fifty yards down Dau- 
riac was streaking across the field to intercept 
the drive. With a shrill cowboy "yip," Galllard 
abandoned the ball and he and Daurlac arrived 
simultaneously at a point fifteen feet directly in 
front of the British goal. There was no time for 
maneuvering. The Briton had to take things as 
they lay — ^in other words, a backhander on the 
near side. His stick was whistling through the air 
when Galllard came into him "hell for leather," 
hustling him clean out of his stroke, causing a 
complete miss, the ball lying still and as large 
as a melon for Montaigne, who drove the goal 
without apparent effort. 

As the red flag of the goal judge waVed aloft, 
as the handclapping of the Americans at the dub^ 
house and the shouts of the doughboys In the 
stand and the honking of motor-car horns drifted 
across the turf, Galllard suddenly leaped from 
his pony and stood with his forearm across his 
saddle, his head leaning upon it. 

"Beautifully played, Jack. Bully! Are you 
all right?" 

"Alec — " Galllard raised his head. "Is — ^is 
she — ^Nancy — " He broke into harsh laughter, 
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gesturing de Belleville to silence. 'Torget It, 
Alec. Let's go." 

And this — the old American battle-cry— be- 
came the watchword of the afternoon. '^Let's 
go I" It was dynamic in the mo\ang quality or 
its effect. 

"Let's gol" The cry, going from mouth to 
mouth, welded the Americans into a fiery unit 
where formerly they had been four individuals. 
They were more flames than men when they tied 
the score in the sixth period, sweeping down the 
field, two forward in front, tandem, and the backs 
roving out to either side, carrying all opposition 
before them. 

Gaillard laughed out loud as he hooked Dau- 
riac's stick, straight from behind, leaving the baU, 
to Montaigne, who galloped loose and made the 
goal in three strokes, while the Americans at the 
club-house cheered and the doughboys in the stand 
punched a Tonuny wherever th^y could reach 
one. 

As the game rose to its climax in the seventh 
period, the battle between Gaillard, whose for- 
ward game had developed nothing short of a 
Dervish quality, and Dauriac, sullen, imperturba- 
ble, but ever ready to ram his opponent at break- 
neck velocity or to collide shoulder to shoulder, 
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became almost purely personal. Time and again 
while their captains cursed and besought they 
launched themselves clean out of the play, crash- 
ing together like thunderbolts and hustling each 
other over the boundaries, leaving the ball to go 
where it would. 

Indeed, with the end drawing near, all the 
players were imbued with a dombative reckless- 
ness which resulted in shattered sticks, fallen 
mounts, and a constant stream of strong Anglo- 
Saxon words. 

It was Gaillard who put his team into the lead 
when Dauriac, misjudging the roll of the ball, 
got it between his pony's forelegs as he maneuv- 
ered to hit. The next instant it lay for a back- 
hander and the American number one made it 
handsomely. 

But before the cheers of the Americans had 
died Miles-Dorgan, in the last few seconds of the 
period, got in a stupendous drive which went a 
quarter the length of the field, and rolled through 
the goal-posts while de Belle\alle, following hard 
upon it, pawed and raked at it with his stidc 

"Three to three I" de Belleville stood in front 
of his men with the flashing eyes of a fanatic as 
the Americans changed mounts for the final 
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period. "Three to threei do you get it?}-;. 
Now '' 

"Alec — ^" Gaillard moved to his captain and 
placed his hand upon his shoulder. "Alec, do 
you mind if I butt it? Fellowsi" he went on as 
de Belleville nodded, "I want you *to win this 
game. Why ? Because it was I who let you In 
for those two points of the British. I did It 
Yes, I did. They're on me — ^those points — and if 
we lose with that hanging over me — ^why — ^well, 
you don't know what it will mean. There arc 
reasons why I can't stand it. We can win. 
They're on the run, the Britishers. They've been 
glad to punch the ball out of bounds almost every 
rush. They're on the run, the pick of the British, 
or as good as the pick. Are they going to say 
that American polo died with the Big Four?" 
There arose a series of growls. "But I want to 
win, fellows ^" 

De Belleville interrupted. 

"Jack, you're thinking of Nancy Langham. Is 
that what's on your mind? Just hold up a bit 
and let me tell you " 

But Devereux nudged him sharply in the ribs, 
and he bit his lips and gestured the team out of 
the tent. The bell calling the teams to the field 
was ringing insistently ; in the center sat the Brit- 
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ish, stern, immobilci awaiting them. It seemed 
in truth as though their very horses were of stone. 
<jaillard's quick, roving eyes marked them as one 
lighter marks another. He glanced toward Dau- 
riac, then nodded at Montaigne. 

**Anglo - Saxon against Anglo-Saxon makes 
rather a pretty scrap, Jerry." 

So it proved. The struggle that ensued was 
so swift-shuttling in its various phases, so filled 
with impact of man and beast, of sticks flying 
recklessly, of ponies at full gallop, that the men 
played by instinct alone. 

So keen were they that It was only infrequently 
that the ball was hit clear, and when it was, the 
hawk-like ponies were over it In a jiffy. The 
spectators had left the club-house and were 
thronging upon the lawn, while in the tonneaus 
of the automobiles stood men and women, their 
arms about one another for support, as they 
swayed with the varying fortunes of the play. 
And alone, at the very edge of the field, stood a 
girl in white, her eyes riveted upon the gyrating 
players, her lips parted, her cheeks flushed. 
Twice the British, passing the ball to one .another 
like a baseball, had slowly worked it down Into 
American territory, and twice de Belleville, cut* 
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ting in, had sent it out to Devereux with slashing 
backhanders. 

And thrice the Americans had all but worked 
the ball clear in front of Briton^s goal when 
Dauriaci plunging mto the melee, had lifted it out 
of danger. 

And the hands of the time-keeper's watdi 
moved slowly toward the end. Not more than a 
minute, in sooth, remained, when one of those 
situations which so suddenly and vividly develop 
in hand-played polo established itself out of an 
ill-ordored welter of plunging horsemen and blows 
delivered at random. Gaillard saw it all, detail 
by detail, as though on a moving-picture screen. 

^'Good, Alec!" he cried as the American back 
stole the ball from St. Vernon. "Pretty 1" he 
shouted as the ball rolled at such an angle from 
de Belleville's stick that he had a chance to come 
up on it and square away with a stunning drive 
directly to Devereux. 

"It's the end I" Gaillard spurred his horse 
and went after Dauriac But Chesterton drove 
crashing into Devereux just as he hit, spoiling the 
drive, but not ruining it utterly. "Now it goes to 
Miles-l3organ." Gaillard was checking up each 
phase of the play, as was his habit in close emer- 
gencies. True enough; Chesterton shot it hand* 
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somely across to the British number three. "Now, 
then I'* Gaillard swung his horse about, ready 
for the race down-field. But Miles-Dorgan's 
pony crossed her feet and stumbled, throwing the 
rider ofiF his stroke. He never even touched the 
ball. Montaigne was ready. Cutting in like a 
meteor, he drove the ball straight and true into 
British territory. "Now, me I" Gaillard smiled 
as he clipped the ball toward the goal, he after it 
on a mad gallop. 

His eyes were glowing. The ball lay directly 
ahead, and Dauriac, whom he had eluded up-field, 
would not have time to cover the goal. Dauriac 
knew this, so instead he was coming straight 
across, converging upon Gaillard at an angle 
which would result in a dangerously unfair cross- 
ing. 

"Keep off, Dauriac, Fm on the ball," Gaillard's 
voice rose to a scream. But Dauriac, his eyes 
blood-flecked, his face grimly set, did not swerve 
an inch. There was a chance he might hit it, but 
if he did he would have to commit a foul by pass- 
ing directly in front of Gaillard, compelling the 
American to pull up to avoid collision. "Danm 
you, Dauriac 1" 

The shout was lost in a sharp click of wood 
against wood. The ball left the ground like a 
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rifle shot, and then on a level line crashed full 
into the shoulder of Gaillard's pony, sending the 
poor beast to his knees with a shrill cry of pain, 
the rider pitching clean over his head, landing 
heavily upon the turf. 

Silence lay upon the field as Gaillard strug- 
gled to his feet and staggered a few steps to his 
mount, which stood quivering, nostrils distended 
and bloody. 

"Poor old girl — ^*' Gaillard's hand, reaching 
up to the pony's neck, fell limp at his side. He 
reeled and again pitched to the ground. 

When he opened his eyes, he was very com- 
fortable and he had a feeling that if he kept them 
open the fingers that were passing to and fro 
across his forehead would cease. So he closed 
them; but only for a moment. About him were 
his comrades, their faces streaked with sweat and 
dirt, shirts clinging damp and bedraggled to 
brawny chest and shoulder. 

"Nancy I" Gaillard lifted his head, but the 
girl's fingers pressed it gently down into her lap. 

Then as she leaned down, her face flushed, her 
eyes glowing, de Belleville, with a little gesture, 
motioned the men away. 

"Jack, can you understand if I say something?" 
As he nodded and smiled, her fingers mechanically- 
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passed through his dark, crinkling hair. They 
ceased suddenly. "Jack, I've wanted to tell you 
for so long. But I couldn't locate you in France. 
Then you were wounded; lost your memory." 

**Dauriac?" 

"We — ^we saw the mistake, long ago, Jack. 
We — we — " Her voice failed. 

"Nancy I" Gaillard had risen to his knees and 
was staring at her. 

"You — ^you know we won, Jack." The girl 
was speaking rapidly, as girls will when men look 
at them as Gaillard was looking. "Time was up 
just as you fell, and the referee penalized the 
British for that foul crossing of Leslie Dauriac's. 
So the Americans won, three to two and a half. 
And you played wonderfully. Jack I No one ever 
saw Leslie Dauriac quite so stuffy. He's a rotter 
on the polo field ; but off, he's really decent. Oh, 
of course, we're still awfully good friends. But 
the great thing is that we won. The King — King 
George — ^motored up to the field, saw the last two 
periods. He sent his congratulations to Al?c de 
Belleville. Isn't it all stunning!" 

"Oh, stunning 1" 

She was smiling at him now. 

"I don't believe you're a bit intercstedi" she 
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THE KING'S cup: 

UZAL KEMP, who was rear-commodore of 
the New York Yacht Club, had won yacht- 
ing trophies everywhere between the Isle of Wight 
and Bar Harbor. But he had never won the 
famous "King's Cup." He wanted to win it— 
badly, as badly, in fact, as he had wanted control 
of the Xenia and Southwestern Railroad and sub- 
sidiary lines. But even as the railroad, because 
of the finesse of an imposing rival captain of fi- 
nance and industry, had been denied him, so now, 
as he sat deep in his wicker chair on the afterdedc 
of his palatial steam yacht. Victory, lying at an- 
chor in Newport Harbor, it seemed .as though the 
regal nautical prize were to be denied him, also. 

"Sparling,*' he growled, turning to the Vic" 
tory^s captain, whom he had summoned from the 
bridge, "the Curlev/s a loss, I tell you. Hang 
her, she can't sail out of her own way." 

He glanced angrily across the waters to the im^ 
peccable white hull of his new sixty-foot sloop, 
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which had been designed, built and sailed with 
but one end in view, the winning of the cup. 

"I think, sir, it's only a little more sweetenin' 
she needs " 

"Sweetening 1" Kemp turned upon his captain. 
"Sweetening — ^well, what the devil have they been 
doing since April but sweetening her. Bah 1" 

"She has the heels of everything but the Adonis, 
sir," ventured Sparling. 

Uzal Kemp surveyed the man deliberately. 

"Sparling, isn't the Adonis the craft I want 
to beat?" He shrugged. "What do the rest 
count?" 

The captain, refraining from further ventures, 
nodded, while Kemp rumbled on. 

"She was to win the King's Cup. Ha I By the 
Lord, she hasn't taken even a squadron trophy I 
And yesterday, in the Astor Cup race, the Adonis 
lost her. Sparling. Lost her 1'' Kemp flung away 
his cigar. "Well, she'll race for no King's Cup 
to-morrow. I'm going to pay off the crew — I've 
already fired the captain — and send her back to 
Bristol. She can go to the junk heap«^if no fool 
buys her." 

Sparling was about to whistle his s]rmpathy 
when a thought occurred. 

"My first mate's an old racing man— from 
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GospOrt, sir. He was saying last night, sir, diat 
if the Curlew had been sailed properly she'd have 
done better." 

"Well, I suspect that." Kemp's heavy hand 
sought the close-cropped beard. "That's why I 
told Captain Garboard to get out." He paused, 
adding: "But the sloop's at fault, too. . • . 
What do you think, Shirley?" he asked as his 
daughter came up, placing her arm about Us 
shoulder. 

"About the CUTletvf She laughed scornfully; 
for she loved the beautiful sloop; loved her, per- 
haps, the more dearly because of the incubus of 
failure that was riding the graceful bows. She 
suggested a tall yacht herself, did Shirley Kemp, 
fts she walked down a deck with her free, graceful 
stride, her white flannel yachting skirt taut in the 
breeze. Her father glanced up at her, a gleam 
of affection in his fierce gray eyes. 
- "Yes, the Curlew/' he said. "Sparling, here, 
has suggested that the fight man could do some- 
thing with her." 

"Father 1"^ She paused, stanunering. "I — ^I 
have sailed all my life, as you know. I think 
Captain Sparling is right. If we could get the 
right person to sail the Curlew — ^I mean the — 
the — ^right person, don't you know, why — ^" She 
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paused. "There was feally no excuse for that 
windward leg we sailed yesterday." 

Kemp frowned. 

"Let's face the facts : the Adonis is the better 
boat." 

"She isn't!" Shirley Kemp's gray eyes — ^which 
were like her father's but softer — flashed. She 
waited a moment, and then, as though taking a 
plunge over the side, she continued. "I'd give 
anything, father, to see — ^well, Kelley Nash 
aboard the Curlew to-morrow. Why can't you 
ask him, really? Do you know he hasn't lost a 
race in his class in two years, and is one of the 
best amateurs in the country? Why," she cried, 
gathering fervor, "the more I think of it— — " 

Uzal Kemp regarded the girl thoughtfully, 
muttering, as though to himself. 

"I think I've heard of him— yes," he said^ 
at length. "But he's a small-boat sailor ^" 

"I don't care what he is," cried the girl eagerly, 
"I'd love to see him at the stick of the Curlew." 

"Do you know him?" he asked, studying her. 
"Some day, when I retire, I hope to be able to 
keep up with your social affairs." A baleful gleam 
lightened his eyes. "Nash I Is he any relation 
to Treadwell Nash?" 

Shirley stepped back laughing boisterously. 
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"As if," she cried, "there was only one Nash 
family in the world 1 The ideal" She hurried 
on breathlessly. "But that isn't the point — ^whidi 
is that he's a perfectly wonderful skipper." 

"That's what my mate was saying this morn- 
ing, sir," interpolated Sparling. "He's sailed 
with Mr. Nash, sir." 

The girl, who was regarding her father fear- 
fully, tossed her head. 

"I think, really, father, he's just the man.'* 

Kemp nodded and gazed thoughtfully out over 
the harbor. Presently his eyes began to glisten 
and he sat bolt upright in his chair. "Sparling, 
send your mate and find this chap and bring him 
aboard." He glanced at his watch. "Bring him 
aboard at once. I want to talk to him." 

Shirley laughed, almost hysterically, and, lean- 
ing down, kissed her father. 

"I'll go with the launch," she cried. "He might 
not like the idea; but I'll make him — ^I'U simply 
make him, father." 

Ten minutes later, the Victory^s great mahog- 
any speed launch, a curling wave of spray on 
either side of her razor bow, came snoring up 
to the trim little thirty-footer Penguin, in the stern 
of which a tall, lithe, bronze-featured young man 
sat smoking. 
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"Kelleyl" Shirley sprang to the deck before 
the launch had ceased headway. ''Kelley, I have 
the most exciting news!" She placed her hands 
upon his shoulders as he advanced within reach, 
holding him away and staring into his face. "You 
know how the Curlew has been losing. Well, 
father has discharged Captain Garboard, and I 

» 

— I suggested that he get you to sail the sloop 
to-morrow. It was a — ^now let me talk," she cried, 
as Nash made to speak — "it was a perfect inspira- 
tion. Can't you see : you'll win the race, and he'll 
be in such radiant humor that we — ^we can tell 
him about our engagement. Why, he won't care 
a mite who you are — not a mite — it will solve the 
whole problem." 

"I don't know about that, Shirley dear,'* Bu? 
the man's eyes were burning. 

"Well, isn't it an opportunity worth taking?" 
she rejoined. 

"Yes," he nodded thoughtfully, "it is. It cer- 
tainly is. But the Adonis is a wonderful sloop, 
and her skipper. Haddock, is the best of the 
English professionals. Suppose we don't win?" 

She shook him impatiently. 

"But we zvill win. It's just like a vision. Fm 
so sure of it, I know it, Kelley, know it. Now, 
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hurry r' She ptlshed him toward the cabin with 
proprietory zeal. 

When they arrived aboard the Fictdry, Uzal 
Kemp awaited them on deck and briefly acknowl- 
edged the young man's greeting. 

"Nash," he said, at the same time smiling a 
dismissal at his daughter, 'Td like to have you 
come into my office for a few minutes." 

So saying, he led the way forward to a «pom 
cofftaining a great Center table and several desks, 
with the wireless teleglraph room adjoining. 
Seating himself in a chair and nodding toward 
another, Kemp came abruptly to the point. 

"I understand, Nash, that you're something of 
a skipper. Dd yt>u think you could sail the 
Curlewr\ . ^, 

Kelley was lost iH study of this great man, 
whose name and reputed personality had been so 
much in his thoughts of late; as a consequence, 
his reply to the suddea question was a bit dubious. 

"Why— why, yes." 

Kemp glanced at him sharply. 

"Not sure about it^ eh ?" He paused. "Don't 
you think you could give the Adonis a rub — if you 
sailed the Curlew to-morrow?" 

"I don't know." Nash gazed thoughtfully at 
the ceiling, his blood tingling now and his mind 
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alert. "The Adonis strikes me as an abler boat 
off the wind. Your sloop has her to windward, 
though. She's quicker in stays — ^and she points 
higher." 

Kemp nodded. 

**So I think. So my daughter thinks. Til take 
her opinion. . % . Want to sail the Curlew in 
the King's Cup regatta to-morrow?" 

Kelley swallowed hard, eager reply straining 
at his lips. But he had not studied this man in 
vain. He shook his head. 

"I think not." he said. 

"Notl" Kemp flung himself fQnvard in his 
chair and stared at the apparently impassive young 
inan. "Notl What are you talking about?" 
He paused a moment and then Went on, speaking 
deliberately. "Most persons would welcome a 
chance to put me under obligations. What's the 
matter ?" 

Kelley's reply Was Studiously calift. 

**I understand you and your daughter are always 
aboard during races, and that you— not Miss 
Kemp — have a habit of interfering with your rac- 
ing master. I wouldn't undertake to sail any boat 
under such conditions." 

Kemp stalled curiously at the speaker. He 
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hadn't heard a frank statement concerning himself 
in twenty years. 

"Young man," he said at length, "suppose I 
agree to your condition, what then?'* 

"Well, then," Kelley said, "you'll have to agree 
to another, which is that you'll back me in stand- 
ing by my sailing rights. Haddock of the Adonis 
is a little cockney cutthroat, and he's bluffed your 
man, Garboard, off the ocean in every start the 
two boats have made this season." 

Kemp slapped his hand upon his thigh and 
chuckled. 

"The conditions are all yours, Nash. When I 
interfere, you put me in my place. If Haddock 
starts any monkey business, let him have it good." 
Kemp paused, and then went on impressively. 
"Nash, if you lick the Adonis and put a stop to 
the cackling of her owner — ^that old fool, Stin^son, 
you — ^well, you ask your price." 

Nash laughed, and a significant gleam crept into 
his dark eyes. 

"Maybe I will, Mr. Kemp; so look out," he 
rejoined. 

Kemp nodded grimly, and then escorted his 
guest to the gangway, where Shirley Kemp was 
hovering. 

She had opportunity, however, for only a smile 
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and a good-luck wish, as her father monopolized 
Nash at the gangway with final instructions con- 
cerning the Curlew until the launch was at the 
gangway landing, ready to depart. When Kelley, 
with a wave of his hand disappeared in the gather- 
ing gloom, Kemp, whose spirits were now soaring, 
slipped a hand through the ^rl's arm. 

"Shirley, girl," he said, "maybe he's the man." 
He stared solemnly into the darkness. "Fd rather 
win that King's Cup and shut old Stimson up than 
own all the railroads in the United States." 

It was seven-thirty precisely, and one bell was 
striking from each of the two hundred odd racing 
and crOising yachts of the squadron when one of 
Kelley Nash's crew rowed him up to the gangway 
of the Curlew in his dinghy. His manner was 
tense, his face strained. He had participated in 
many a stirring i'ace, but seldom at the helm of 
a boat so fine and never in an event so vital to him. 
Svenson, the mate, was at the rail, and extended 
a helping hand to his new master. 

Kelley gazed aloft at the polished mast and 
spars, and trim gear and rigging, and then ran 
his eye along the teak-wood deck, which had been 
cleared of every unnecessary encumbrance. The 
white hull sat in the water like the body of a duck, 
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and the lazy harbor waves slapped softly againd 
the delicately turned strakes. 

"It ban a fine sailing morning, Mr. Nash." The 
mate, hovering at Kelley's elbow, spoke i|i a fruity 
Scandinavian dialect. 

"Yes, Mr. Svenson.** He brushed back the dark 
hair which flowed from under the peak of his cap, 
glanced at the sailors lounging about deck, and 
ordered them to break out the mainsail. 

The crew leaped to their feet, stripped the tar- 
paulin from boom and gaff, and tailing onto the 
throat and peak halyards, hoisted away with an 
inspiring sing-song chorus. 

"Sweat up the halyards,'* roared Kelley. This 
done, he turned his admiring gaze upon the great 
expanse of creamy duck, which fitted flawlessly, 
without a seam or a wrinkle. 

"Now, then, Mr. Svenson," said Kelley, "have 
them set the dub topsail, staysail and jib,^ and 
have a baby jib sent up in stops." 

Kelley was leaning against th^ tiller, puffing 
upon his pipe, watching the crew at work, when 
Kemp and his daughter came aboard from the 
Fictory's launch. The great man was enjoying 
one of his good days. His daughter, on the con-, 
trary, seemed anxious. She greeted Kelley with 
a searching glance and a faint smile, which be* 
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tokened a mood utterly different from that of her 
father. 

"Well, Nash/* he said, in his throaty voice, 
rubbing his hands, "you have started things, I 
see. That's right. It's going to be a good sailing 
day — ^what?'* 

But Kelley, who had recognized their arrival 
with a preoccupied nod, was wholly engaged with 
matters aloft. The, girl came to his side and said 
something in a low voice, flushing vividly as he 
swung away from her without reply. 

"What's the matter up there, Mr. Svenson?" 
he cried. "I want that club topsail closer to the 
topmast. Send up a masthead man." He swung 
upon the girl. "Forgive me, Shirley. But you 
started this — ^you must let me follow the ball." 

The girl, nodding, bit her lips and turned to 
her father, who was approaching from forward 
where they were hoisting a seaman up the mast 
to adjust the club topsail yard. This accom- 
plished, Kelley hurried to the tiller, giving orders 
to cast off from moorings. 

"I want to get the feel of this craft," he said, 
seizing the long polished stick and smiling at Shir- 
ley Kemp as the Curlew drifted away on the tide. 
"Stand by, men, to break out the jib topsail." 

The young skipper had forgotten everything 
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now — everything but the sensitive, highly grained 
Curlew. Above his head rose towering heights 
of impeccable duck, the gear quivering and thrum- 
ming like harpstrings. The sky was filled with 
fleecy shreds of cloud, which scuttled along like 
frightened geese. The blue water was flecked 
with gleaming white, and the spires of Newport 
swam in golden haze. Kelley threaded his way 
swiftly among hulking steam yachts and sailing 
craft whose mainsails were already spread to the 
morning winds, and then, having cleared Goat 
Island, he glanced aloft. 

"Starboard I" he cried. "Ready about.'* A 
group of white-clad jackies set up the topmast 
backstay, while others hauled on the head sheet 
"About 1'* 

Kelley threw his helm to lee. There came a 
sharp rattling and crashing as the Curlew swung 
like a top and shot off on the starboard tack. He 
turned toward Kemp, feeling the man's eyes upon 
him. 

"Fine, Mr. Kemp. She's a beauty, but I fancy 
I catch a strain of sluggishness, and she's cer- 
tainly not so good with the wind anywhere aft 
the beam," he said, "though I think there's some- 
thing wrong with the trim, not with the boat. 
However, we can't help her to-day." 
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*'No.^' Kemp shook his head, gazing across 
the water to the flotilla of sloops and schooners 
which were driving through the tumbling sea. 
"Fifteen of 'em," he said. "A good entry list. 
There isn't one of the big schooners we can't beat 
on time allowance, and the Adonises the only 
sloop we can't lose. But the Adonis — /'' Kemp 
turned to his daughter with a sigh and a shrug. 
She smiled cheerily. 

"You wait, father. . . . Here comes the 
Adonis now. Isn't she a perfect beauty 1" 

They all gazed at the sloop as she plunged 
across the bows of the yellow Brenton Reef light 
vessel. Close hauled on the port tack, she 
presented an extraordinary spectacle, half her 
dripping green underbody out of water, the crew, 
white clad, lying prone along the weather rail, 
her immense spread of flawless sail slanting like 
the roof of a church. 

She passed close under the Curlevtfs stem, and 
a group of men crouched on the quarterdeck took 
off their hats and waved them, Kemp replying in 
stately fashion. As Nash watched the craft, her 
skipper turned his little, dark, ferret face full upon 
him, searching the amateur with piercing black 
eyes, scowling savagely. That look was a by- 
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word among racing men. But Kelley merely 
smiled and nodded. 

"Old Stimson's aboard — ready to open wine 
and triple his crew's prize money," growled Kemp. 
"I swear — " But Nash, flinging a warning word 
to Shirley, threw the Curlew into stays, the owner 
ending his sentence in a desperate grasp for a 
hatch cover. 

Over the restless, sun-tipped waters came a 
roaring blast from the race conunittee's yacht, 
and pieces of bunting wriggled up to the tinatic 
stay. 

"The Block Island triangle," remarked Nash. 
"That gives us a first leg quite close into the 
wind." 

"There's a two-minute handicap allowance, Kcl 
— Mr. Nash," called Shirley. "The Adonis never 
takes it." 

"Neither will the Curlew,'^ replied Nash grimly. 

"Good." Kemp, with the excitement of conflict 
drawing near, took his stop-watch from his pocket, 
hesitated, and then handed it to his daughter. 
"Here, you call the time, girl. I get too churned 
up to think of the minutes. It's almost 10.50 — 
about time for the ^" 

"There it goes now,'* cried the girl as a gruff 
blast sounded from the comtQittee yacht and a 
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red ball rose to the stay between the two 
masts. 

Nash nodded. The Adonis was oif to weather, 
south of the line, and the Kemp sloop was to lee- 
ward, about a hundred yards away. Nash luffed 
and went across the line just as though starting 
the race. The Adonis had no intention of letting 
her rival loose, and tacked also. Thus the boats 
sped over the line close hauled. They continued 
thus until the warning signal sounded. In five 
more minutes the race would begin. So Nash 
wore about and darted for the proper side of the 
line, the Adonis following suit. The other racers 
were well in the background, content apparently 
to let the two crack sloops fight it out. 

Both held on their course for about three min- 
utes, and then, with two minutes to go, both craft 
luffed and stood for the line on the port tack, 
the Adonis still in the windward berth. 

It was at this juncture that a big auxiliary 
schooner, one of a score of leviathans gathered 
about the lightship to see the start, drifted directly 
across the line, which had been established be- 
tween the regatta committee yacht and the light 
vessel. A chorus of shouts rang out from both 
sloops, but the auxiliary was log-like in her move- 
ments. The Adonis, without hesitation, cut across 
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the vessers bows, while Nash directed the Curlew 
astern. 

As 'the two emerged their courses converged. 
The Adonis was to windward and nearer the line, 
but the Curlew was^ footing faster. A sudden 
silence seemed to fall upon the ocean. Either the 
Adonis or the Curlew had to pve way or there 
would be a collision. An exclamation of anger 
came from Kemp. 

"Haddock I Damn him I He's up to his 
tricks I" 

"I'm to leeward. I've got the right of way," 
cried Nash, peering hard at the rival sloop. His 
hands gripped the tiller with iron grasp. "Not 
an inch," he muttered. Thus holding his course 
he swept up under the Adonises lee. Presently he 
turned to Kemp who was crouched at his side. 
"We can make it without fouling," he said. But 
at the moment it became clear that the Adonis 
would go over the line ahead of the starting 
signal. This would mean that she must retrace 
her course, cross the line a second time and lose 
immensely valuable minutes. 

So Haddock bore off toward the Curlew, trying 
to kill a few precious seconds. 

"Bear off, Nash !" Kemp's voice was hoarse 
with rage. "You'll sink her I" 
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Tatherl" Shirley Kemp clutched the man's 
shoulders convulsively, her eyes burning. "Let's 
sink her then." 

Nash started, as though her words were whip 
lashes. Thoughts of possible danger to her had 
for the. moment weakened him. But now his dark 
eyes were stem. 

"I'm holding a true course, Mr. Kemp. I'm 
going to hold." He raised his voice. "Aboard 
the Adonis, there — ^I want water 1 Give me water, 
or I'll sink you. Do you hear? I want water." 

But on the Adonis's deck not a figure stirred. 
Nash lowered his head, the muscles of his jaws 
bulging. Shirley Kemp's face was dead white; 
her father was muttering curses. Nearer and 
nearer came the two fast-flying sloops. The crews 
stood motionless, staring wonderingly at one an- 
other. Then, suddenly at the last acute moment, 
the Adonis luffed. 

"Sink me if you can," came Haddock's sneering 
voice, as the sloop crawled out of perilous quar- 
ters with the celerity of a cat. 

Her main-boom grazed the Curlevt/s topmast 
shroud and thus the two vessels swept over the 
line as the starting signal roared forth. 

Shirley Kemp glanced at her father, her eyes 
shining, the color surging back into her face. 
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''Stunning! I wonder what that old Haddock 
thinks now?" 

"It'U hurt him," chuckled Kemp. "He's never 
had a bluff called like that — not in this country, 
anyway. Whew I It's breezing on. The wind 
must be close to twenty-four knots." 

''Easily that." Kelley glanced up at the sharply 
inclined tower of canvas straining tight as a 
drum-head and with surface as smooth. A hun- 
dred feet ahead and to windward was the 
Adonis, water boiling over her lee rail and piling 
aft in a mass of foam which sparkled and danced 
in the sunlight. Astern, the other sloops and 
schooners were driving over the line, all headed 
toward Block Island on the port tack. 

Nash glanced down at Kemp. 

"Those Adonis people would like to take in 
their club topsails," he said. "They don't like 
that weight aloft in this wind." 

"Neither do I," grunted Kemp. "God help the 
boat that has any weakness in her gear on this 
leg." 

"I'm not afraid of the Curlew/^ returned Nash. 
"I've watched her too " 

The interruption was a loud exclamation from 
the ^rl. 

"There, I knew it. Captain Haddock's afraid. 
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He's pinching the Adonis. See the luff of her 
mainsail shake every little while. He'd give the 
world to get that clubtopsail in. But he can't stop 
now. It's make or break." 

"Well — " Kemp, who was relying utterly on 
Nash, shifted his unlighted cigar from one corner 
of his mouth to the other. "We'll crack on sail 
with him from here to the badk door of— of," 
he glanced at his daughter, "of the bad place." 

Nash suddenly eased off his sloop a trifle, giving 
her a rap full. The Curlew instantly gathered 
increased headway, and boomed up on the leeward 
side of the Adonis, whose skipper, fearing he 
would lose his mast, was obliged to knife his yacht 
as close into the wind as he could. But Nash 
had no mercy on his boat. He kept the sails 
pounding full, driving ahead with green water 
racing down the lee deck, and the rigging singing 
a chanty of the deep. 

"We'll cross her bows on the next tack," cried 
Shirley, "you just wait." 

But her father only grunted, his cigar now a 
mere bouquet of leaves. Nash remained grimly 
silent. 

Ten vivid minutes passed, minutes filled with 
stinging spindrift and thundering wind beats. 

"Ready about." The crew sprang to their 
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stations. Nash shifted the helm. The be 
swung over with a bang, its coarse sudde 
checked by a turn about a deat. The Curl 
speeded oif on the starboard tack. But the A dot 
checkmated Nash's move by coming about at tl 
same instant, and thus the two racers sped awa 
on their new course, the rival sloop still tc 
weather. 

"All right," muttered Nash. "He can have it 
that way if he wants." 

He jammed his sloop dean through the Adonis' 
lee and later tacked neatly upon Haddock's 
weather bow while a cheer from the men of the 
Curlew was whistled down the wind. 

"Well done I Perfectly done, Kelley I I mean 
—Mr. Nash." She glanced quickly at her father, 
who either did not notice her break or did not 
care. The situation was too tense for trifles. 

With a rattle and a crash the Curlew rounded 
the mark. Seamen tugged at a line, and the great 
ballooner, billowing and roaring, caught the wind, 
and snapped into a vast full-bodied curve. 

"Thirty seconds astern," cried Shirley, pressing 
the stem of her watch as the Adonis rounded the 
heaving buoy and plunged into the roiling wake 
of the Curlew, eagerness and determination 
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Pi^ritten in every strake of her slender hull, in 
^very stitch of straining canvas. 

"Oh dearl" The girl put the watch in her 
pocket and frowned at the yacht astern. "She'll 
:atch us now — and it won't be your fault, Mr.—? 
Mr. Nash." 

Kelley tossed his head. 

"It'll be my fault if she doesn't, Miss Kemp.** 

Kemp laughed, declaring genially that this was 
the sort of talk he liked to hear coming from the 
navigator. 

"Any more pessimism, Shirley," he added, "and 
you'll go below — in irons." 

They had left the other racers, with the excep- 
tion of two big schooners, well astern; but the 
pair of fore-and-afters were fighting their own 
battle, leaving the Adonis and the Curlew to them- 
selves. On all sides now was the unbroken deep 
blue of the sea. The Stimson sloop, practically 
invincible with the wind astern or abeam, her jails 
gleaming like pearls, was slowly crawling up, 
her bowsprit headed for the Cutlevfs weather 
quarter. 

"He'll pass us to weather and backwind us,*' 
muttered Kemp, looking up at the skipper. 

"What about pessimism, father?" flashed the 
girl. 
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Nash's face was set. Closer came the Adonis, 
but before she could pass, Kelley lu£Fed out and 
forced his rival to luff also. Kemp glanced at 
the Adonis and chuckled. Again the rival sloop 
crept out, but again the Curlew luffed. 

"We've got her — she's in jail — ^in irons!" 
Kemp's voice was raucous. He peered sharpl]^ 
at the Adonis. "Now, what's he doing?" 

Haddock had, in fact, abandoned his attempts 
to pass out to weather of the leading sloop; his 
present design was to ease his sheets and boom 
through the Curlev/s lee, and blanket her. But 
again Kelley luffed, this time establishing such a 
position that neither craft could luff without foul- 
ing the other — ^in other words, an overlap which 
completely checkmated the Curlev/s rival. Thus 
jockeying, the Kemp sloop— although manifestly 
not quite so fast under existing conditions — ^held 
her advantage throughout the eight miles of the 
leg and prepared to round the buoy still in the 
lead. 

"Now for home — z free wind and everything 
drawing." Kemp, whose natural taciturnity had 
now absolutely departed, rose and invoked all the 
gods of the sea. "The wind's shifted. That 
means a spinnaker run for the finish, my boy. 
But don't worry, don't stew a bit. Win, if you 
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can ; but don't forget I've seen enough good racing 
to-day — " he paused as his cautious instincts 
asserted themselves — "that is enough, provided 
we can win." 

Kemp lighted a cigar and began to breathe 
normally, his eyes, however, fixed furtively upon 
the boat astern. But Nash never turned. It was 
for him to follow the compass and sail not a single 
unnecessary inch to the lightship, fourteen miles 
away. His wake ran astern to the following 
yacht, straight as a railway track. 

"How's the ^Adonisf he cried at length. 

"Right in our wake," came the girl's reply. 
"She — she is" — ^her voice caught — ^"she's coming 
up on us." 

Kemp stared anxiously at Nash. 

"She'll catch us— what?" 

"I'm afraid so." Nash's face was grave. 
"Running is her best stunt." He glanced over 
the rail. "But there's a squall making up over 
there; I've been watching it for some time. It 
may make a difference." 

"A squall I" Shirley picked up a pair of bino- 
culars from the binnacle stand and studied the 
skyline. 

"Those chaps back there are taking in their 
spinnakers," she said. 
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Nash glanced aloft at theirs but made no com- 
ment. Indeed, broken only by the slatting of 
spars and the murmur of gear, a strange silence 
had fallen over the ocean. To the southward 
and westward huge, blue-black clouds were buildr 
ing up with small vicious outriders scurrying 
ahead as though anxious to deal the first blow. 
With the sun still unobscured the dark pall astern 
threw back the light so that the ocean was m- 
yested in a vivid unnatural glow in which the 
rolling waters turned slate backs, their crests 
gleaming like bared teeth. Nash glanced at the 

girl. 

"Watch the "Adonis. See what she does.** 

"She's holding her canvas," growled Kemp. 

"All right," replied Nash, grimly, "so will 
we." 

"She's overhauling us by the foot — ^" Kemp 
hurled his cigar into the ocean, his iron face work- 
ing and twisting. 

An immense silence fell as the two racers, their 
immense balloon jibs and spinnakers bellying for- 
ward of their bows, surged majestically through 
the heaving blue. Nash again began his luffing 
out process, but the Adonis now carrying extraor- 
dinary headway, was able to sail clear of her 
rival and get all the sea room she wanted. 
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"Do we get any time allowance?'' asked Nash, 
looking at the swiftly advancing clouds. 

"Not a second," snarled the owner. "We're 
rated absolutely equal." There was a pause — 
then an oath. "She's killing our wind I Here she 
comes I" 

A towering pyramid of canvas drifted upon the 
tail of Nash's eye. For a minute or so the two 
craft sailed beam to beam, while those aboard, 
completely in the spell of the exciting juncture, 
exchanged neither a glance nor a word. Presently 
a throaty yell came from the deck of the Adonis. 
Slowly but surely she was pulling ahead. In an- 
other minute her stern was on a line with the 
Curlev/s mast. Within ten minutes she had 
cleared the bowsprit of the Kemp sloop. 

Then the squall swooped down. With a loud 
report the Curlew^ $ spinnaker boom reared almost 
on end. A dozen seamen ran forward and dung 
to it in an effort to bring it down. Halfway up 
the spinnaker strained outward into a vast, gleam- 
ing ball. The mainsail and ballooner seemed 
ready to leap from the rigging. The hull groaned 
and talked like a tortured creature. 

^'Adonis dousing her spinnaker," came the cry 
from forward. 

"Hurrah 1" Kemp's eyes were strained aloft. 
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His lips were moving ; it seemed almost as though 
he were praying. ^'Nash,*' he stared at the young 
skipper, "do you dare keep it up?" 

"Kelleyl" The girl's voice was a scream, 
sounding clear above the elemental riot. 

Nash never moved. He was staring forward 
where the head sail men had rigged a purchase 
on the half upended spinnaker boom and were 
holding it so. On the Adonis the great spinnaker 
was coming down on the run, the crew fighting it 
tooth and nail to keep the voluminous folds 
aboard. But the wind was against them; it got 
out of hand and the folds fell into the water, a 
terrible clog on the Adonis's headway. Deep sea 
curses drifted sternward from her deck. 

"Nash I" Uzal Kemp uttered the name at the 
top of his lungs. "Can we hold? We can pass 
her in another two minutes. Any breakage is my 
risk." 

Before Kelley could reply the wind fell with 
stuj)efying suddenness. It was as though the sea 
were encased in a soundless vacuum. Then, Nash 
felt a little puff of wind upon the side of his face. 
There came an ominous pulling from aloft. He 
jerked his head sharply upward. 

"Lower the spinnaker I" The command went 
along the deck like a rifle shot. 
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''Nash I'' Kemp stood as though stricken. 

"Let go the outhaull Let go the halyards 1" 

Kemp placed his hand upon his daughter's 
shoulder and groaned. The sudden transition 
from ebullient hope to despair was heart-breaking. 
He glared at the huge kite billowing to the deck. 
Why, a minute or so more and the race would 
have been won. The Curlew boomed along a 
biscuit toss from the Adonis's stern. But here she 
would stay, the men of the leading sloop having 
got the water-logged mass of silk out of the ocean. 

"Nashl" Kemp gazed venomously at the 
skipper, who, however, ignored him and called 
to the mate: 

"Svenson — ^leave the spinnaker fast^ to the 
boom. Keep it ready to set flying." 

"Nash I" 

Kemp came close to Kelley's side, his face 
writhing angrily. 

"One minute more, young man,'' he cried, "and 
we'd have passed her. The squall's died, too. 
Why did you throw the race away?" 

"Don't talk like—" Kelley caught himself 
abruptly. "I took the spinnaker in because the 
wind shifted. It would have been only a drag." 

"Shifted !" Shirley Kemp, who had been stand- 
ing with eyes closed, as though stricken, lifted her 
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hand above her head, palm outward '*Why, of 
course, it has shifted. Kel — Mr. Nash saw it 
before we did — before the Adonis did, too. It's 
breezing up." 

"Shifted I'* Kemp's face KghteneA "By the 
Lord we can beat them yet. If the wind heads 
us off we'll have at least four miles of windward 
work — eh?" he added, as Nash shook his head, 
his eyes fastened upon the horizon. 

"It won't head us off — not after a blow of that 
sort. It'll hold where it is." 

Kemp's voice was rumbling. 

"Then," he said, "we're licked. Licked I Do 
you hear that, Nash?" Confronted by still an- 
other failure after his hope had risen so high, all 
the venom in Kemp's nature came to the surface* 

The girl laughed bitterly. 

"Father, you speak as though it were Kel- 
ley's — " She paused abruptly. But this time the 
man, having completely abandoned hope of ^c- 
tory, was in a perceptive mood. He stared at her, 
suspicion creeping into his eyes. 

"Kelleyl Kelley?" He broke off short. "You 
seem to know him a great deal better than you — ^" 
Again he paused, staring now at Nash, whose 
face was set dead ahead. Suddenly he straight- 
ened rigidly. "Nash I" He crashed his palms 
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together. "Young man, look here; are you any 
relation to Treadwell V. Nash, president of .the 
Xenia and Southwestern?" 

Kelley Nash's fighting blood, already heated 
in his desperate struggle against the Adonises 
cockney skipper, burst into fire as Kemp hurled 
his question. The girl, watching him, gestured 
imploringly; but Nash, ignoring her, raised his 
voice in sharp summons to the mate. As the man 
hurried aft Kelley noddecl to him. 

"Take the stick, Mr. Svenson. Hold your 
course.'* 

'The owner of the Curlew glared at the young 
man as he left the dller and confronted him. 

"I asked you a question,*' snarled Kemp. 

"And I'm going to answer it," replied Nash. 
"But first I want to tell you this : you're breaking 
loose because you think we're beaten. We're not, 
even if we are a bit slower on this leg of sailing. 
I think I can beat the Adonis clean. • • . Had- 
dock's over-confident and he's not sailing his boat 
as he would if he knew my methods." 

A sneer crossed Kemp's grizzled beard. 

"Is that so I I want to know what relation you 
are to Treadwell Nash." 

Nash's reply was brief. 

"He is my father, I'm proud to say." 
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Kemp threw back his head with a barking 
laugh. 

^'I thought sol Well, from now on you can 
sail as a passenger — since youVe lost the race.'* 

"Father !" Shirley Kemp stepped between the 
two. "Kelley says he can win if " 

"He couldn't win in a year." Kemp turned 
upon his daughter. "You — ^you rung this man in 
on me. You started this deceit. You knew he 
was kin to that welcher and crooked fighter who 
double-crossed me. What about all this thimble- 
rigging? What put you up to bring^g this—' 
this '' 

But the girl's hand was raised to his face. 

"Don't you dare, father I Kelley Nash and I 
are engaged to be " 

"To be married 1'* Kemp's voice was a dry 
howl. He flung himself around, facing Nash. 
"Get oflF this quarter dedc Go forward. Get 
forward, I tell you.'* 

Kelley for a moment stood, his tall figure taut 
with menace. Then, with an effort he relaxed. 

"All right." He drew a pipe from his pocket 
and sauntered to the mast. 

It seemed for a moment as though Kemp were 
about to follow him ; instead he faced his daughter. 
But there was something in her gray eyes — ^fierce 
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now as his own — that checked him. He floun- 
dered away toward the man at the tiller. 

**Svenson, if you can — Bahl" Realizing the 
futility of hoping for anything from this nian who, 
however excellent as a seaman, was no radng 
master, he tossed his hands and walked astern. 

Nash at the mast had lighted his pipe, staring 
ahead at the Adonis. So intensely had he been 
enlisted In the fight against the sloop that even 
at the present moment, facing what*he knew must 
prove a bitter tragedy, he could not release his 
mind from contemplation of the race, of which 
he was now a spectator, could not disassociate his 
thoughts from that sloop only a little way ahead 
and yet apparently destined to win after a battle 
as bitter as any he had ever waged. 

Again his eyes sought the Adonis. He noted 
that her spinnaker boom had been topped up 
against the mast and that the spinnaker itself had 
been lowered into its bag in the hatch. It was 
what he had expected would be done when he had 
formulated his plans. Now — so far as he was 
concerned, nothing aboard the Adonis was of any 
moment at all. He moved restively, his blood 
singing in his veins. 

The miles were slipping beneath the Curlev/s 
keel and the Newport shore was coming abeam. 
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He could see the gray rocks of Bateman's Point; 
and the yellow lightship, which marked the finish 
line, was looming ahead. The two ninety-foot 
schooners were finishing, but they had fallen many 
minutes short of eating up the handicap whidi 
they were obliged to allow the two sloops. Nash 
glanced astern. All the other racers were too 
far away to have any chance whatever of cover- 
ing, the allowance due from the Curlew and the 
Adonis. 

Cheers began to drift to Kelley's ears, shouts 
of acclaim wafted from the decks of the fleet of 
craft gathered about the lightship to witness the 
finish. 

Kemp turned a haggard face to his daughter. 
The triumphant siren of Stimson's steam yacht 
was awaking the echoes. The Victory lay upon 
the ocean, a veritable ship of gloom. 

"Godl" he almost whispered, "how I hate to 
lose this race I'* 

It was then that Shirley Kemp moved. Her 
face was white, her lips tightly compressed. 

*'Father,'^ she said imperiously, "look here." 
The financier came to her like an automaton, his 
eyes fixed wonderingly upon her. She faced the 
mast, imperious as a goddess. "Kelley Nash, I 
want you." 
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As the three stood together she spoke to them 
in a voice so charged with emotion as to be almost 
guttural. 

"Keiley," she said, "you think you can wm this 
race yet, do you not?" As Nash nodded she 
swept on. "All right, Kelley. You take the stick 
— and you — ^you xvin this race. Do it now, do 
you hear? And father" — she swung upon Kemp 
—"I want you to mark this : I have always obeyed 
your wishes in everything — in everything. But I 
tell you this: if Kelley Nash wins this race FU 
marry him — I'll marry him, father, in spite of 
you and your power — in spite of everything on 
earth or in heaven. I ^" 

Kemp brought his heavy foot upon the deck 
with a crash. 

"You hear her, Nash '' 

But Kelley was springing for the tiller. 

"Get away from there, Svenson," he cried. He 
turned to Kemp. "How many more minutes to 
the finish?" 

"About three — a little under three." The man, 
a prey to all sorts of conflicting emotions, regarded 
Nash dazedly. He, however, was addressing the 
onate. 

"Svenson, stand by that spinnaker. When I 
yell, you set it flying. Be smart, understand?" 
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The mate nodded and ran forward to the 
group of headsail men. 

"Stand by 1" Nash's voice was a scream. He 
pulled sharply on the tiller and the Curlew in- 
stantly responding, luffed out. 

"Are you crazy 1" Kemp sprang to Nash's side 
and then stood as though turned to stone. 

For thirty seconds the Curlew held her new 
course. Then attaining the desired angle with 
reference to the wind Nash squared away to the 
lightship, bringing the breeze dead astern. 

"Break out the spinnaker I Bear out on the 
outhaull" 

The enormous sail shot out like a balloon and 
was doing business before those on the Adonis 
could straighten their amazed faces. Then, while 
Haddock, his swarthy countenance turned death- 
like, stood ri^dly at the stick of his sloop, the 
Curlew, her immense foresails pulling and strain- 
ing like wild horses, a thunderous chorus of whistle 
' blasts resounding across the face of the waters 
boomed diagonally down upon the Adonis and 
thundered into the lead just as the line was 
reached. And so over. 

Nash stood stiff, erect, never turning. Kemp 
was gibbering, his stopwatch dangling from nerve- 
less fingers. 
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"Curlew 3 hours, 57 minutes, 39 seconds," he 
babbled. "Adonis 3 hours, 57 minutes, 39 — ^30 
seconds I My God I It was the apogee of his 
nautical career. His name, the name of the boat 
he owned, would be inscribed upon the splen- 
did trophy which King George of England had 
presented to the New York Yacht Club for 
perpetual competition. His success would be 
cabled to Buckingham Palace. A replica of the 
prize would rest in his study to be handed down 
to succeeding generations. But above all was the 
glow of success in the bosom of one who through- 
out his life had known insistent failure ^fTnly in this 
sport of yachting which he loved. Never had he 
been so moved, so exalted. 

He turned suddenly to the tiller. Svenson was 
sailing the sloop. Nash and Shirley Kemp were 
standing very close together, a bit to one side. 
Kemp came up to them, rubbing his hands. 

"Nash I By the Lord, I never saw anything 
like It. You — ^you — ^I — George! . . . Stimson, 
confound him, dived below like a rabbit just as 
we passed the Adonis. Well " 

"Well?" Shirley Kemp slipped her arm 
through Nash's and smiled at her father im- 
pudently. 

For a moment the great man stood transfixed, 
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memories of the recent past flooding through 
his exalted mind. Then he threw back his head 
and burst into laughter, thinking not so much 
of his daughter as of the prize he had won — and 
others in store. 

"Shirley," he said, "if you had let slip the 
chance of bringing such a sailor into my family 
I'd — by the Lord, Fd have disowned you." 
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A MATTER OF LOYALTY 

STANDING in the bow of the swift launch 
whose engine had stopped, permitting the 
boat to glide with rapidly diminishing speed 
through the placid river waves. Dr. NichoUs, 
coach of the Baliol crew, leaned upon his long 
megaphone, jaws set tightly, his eyes fixed va- 
cantly upon two eight-oared crews resting upOn 
their oars a hundred feet away. From his hand 
dangled a stopwatch. 

Some of the men were glancing curipusly, fear- 
fully as it seemed, at the coach; others were 
sag^ng a bit in their seats, trailing their hands 
through the cool salt water and bringing them to 
their faces. In each boat the coxswain was un- 
strapping a megaphone from his head, simulating 
indifference to everything save that operation. 
The chest of every man was rising and falling — 
in all a picture of vast energy expended. The 
two crews had just completed a four mile race 
against the stopwatch. 
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A grim light came Into the deeply set gray eyes 
of Jim Deacon as the coach took a second glance 
at the split-second timepiece and then with a sort 
of vacuous deliberation put it into the pocket 
of his coat. Deacon was the stroke of the sec* 
ond varsity — ^an outfit which in aquatics bears 
the same relation to a university eight as the 
scrub team does to a varsity football eleven. 

But in the race just completed the second var« 
sity had been very much of a factor; surprisingly, 
dishearteningly so. Nip and tuck It had been, the 
varsity straining to drop the rival boat astern; 
but unable to do so. At the finish not a quarter 
of a length, not fifteen feet had separated the 
two prows. Which was a poor showing for the 
varsity to have made with the great rowing clas- 
sic of the season coming on apace — a poor show- 
ing, that Is, assuming the time consumed in the 
four-mile trip was not especially low. 

Only the coach could really know whether the 
time was satisfactory or not. But Jim Deacon 
suspected that It was poor, his idea being based 
upon knowledge he had concerning the capabili- 
ties of his own crew; in other words he knew It 
was only an average second varsity outfit. And 
he knew, too, tHat anything the eight had done 
In this time trial, anything It had done all season 
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was due more than anything else to his stroking. 
He had the strength, he had the drive, the rhythm 
and the oar handling ability to work his elght*up 
to a plane really above their worth — and to hold 
them there. But however in unison he might hold 
this crew. Deacon knew there was power lacking 
in at least one of the port and two of the star- 
board oars. The coach knew it, too. That was 
the reason his jaws were set, his eyes vacant At 
length he shook his head. 

"Not good, boys; not good." His voice was 
gentle, whereas usually he was a rip-roaring 
mentor. And in the fact that his demeanor was 
subdued the oarsmen read a grave situation. 
"Varsity, you weren't rowing. That's the answer 
— not rowing. What's the matter, eh?" 

"I thought. Dr. Nicholls, that the rhythm was 
very good ^^ 

The coach interrupted Rollins, the captain, with 
a gesture. 

"Oh, rhythm 1 Yes, you row prettily enough. 
You look well. I should hope so— at this time 
of the season^ But you're not shoving the boat 
fast; you don't pick her up and get her moving. 
You're leaking power* somewhere ; as a matter 
of fact I suspect you're not putting the power in. 
I know you're not. Ashburton didn't that lower- 
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ing of your scat fix you? Well, then — *' as the 
young man nodded affirmatively — '*how about 
your stretcher, Innis? Does it suit you now?" 

As Innis nodded, signifjring that it did. Deacon 
saw the coach's eyes turn to Doane, who sat at 
stroke of the varsity. 

**Now," muttered the stroke of the second var- 
sity, his eyes gleaming, "we'll hear something." 

"Doane, is there anything the trouble with you? 
You're feeling well aren't you ?" 

**Yes, sir. Sure." The boy flushed. Tall, 
straight, handsome he sat in the boat, fingering 
the oar handle nervously. In appearance he was 
the ideal oarsman ; physically he appeared to have 
everything that an intercollegiate stroke should 
have. And yet? 

Deacon, watching the coach, could almost see 
his mind working. Now the time had come ; the 
rssue clearly defined. Another stroke must be 
tried and found not wanting, else the annual eight- 
oared rowing classic between those ancient uni- 
versities, Baliol and Shelburne, would be decided 
to all intents and purposes before it was rowed. 

Deacon flushed as the coach's glittering eye- 
glasses turned toward him. It was the big moment 
of the senior's four years at college; four years 
and six months of each of those years a galley 
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slave— on the machines in the rowing room of 
the gymnasium, on the Ice-infested river with the 
cutting winds of March sweeping free, and then 
the more genial months with the voice of coach 
or assistant coach lashing him. Four years of 
dogged, unremitting toil with never the reward 
of a varsity seat and now with the great regatta 
less than a week away — the big moment: the 
crown of all he had done. 

Words seemed on the verge of the coach's lips. 
Deacon's eyes strained upon them as he sat stiffly 
in his seat. But no words came ; the coach turned 
away. 

"All right," he said spiritlessly. "Paddle back 
to the float." 

The coxswains barked their orders ; sixteen oars 
rattled in their locks; the glistening shells moved 
slowly homeward. 

Tingling from his plunge in the river Jim 
Deacon walked up the bluff from the boat house 
to the group of cottages which constituted Baliol's 
rowing quarters. Some of the freshman crew 
were playing indoor baseball on the lawn under 
the gnarled trees, and their shouts and laughter 
echoed over the river. Deacon stood watching 
them, idly twisting a twig he had picked up on 
the path. His face was of the roughly hewn type ; 
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in his two upper class years his heavy frame had i 
taken on a vast amount of brawn and musde. ] 
Now his neck was meet for his head and his chest 
and shoulders and long, slightly bowed limBs filled 
out a picture of perfect physique. 

No one had known him really well in college. 
He was working his way through. Besides, he 
was a student in one of the highly scientific en^- 
neering courses which demanded a great deal oi 
steady application. With no great aptitude for 
football — he was a bit slow-footed, with litdc 
time or inclination for social activities, he had 
concentrated upon rowing, not only as a diversion 
from his arduous curricula duties, an ordered out- 
let for physical energy, but with the idea of going 
out into the world with that hallmark of a Baliol 
varsity oar which, he had heard and believed, 
was likely to stand him in stead in life. Baliol 
alumni, which includes so many men of wealth 
and power, have a habit of not overlooking young 
graduates who have brought fame to their alma 
mater. Of that element generically known as 
college spirit he had heard much but knew little. 
He had been too busy. 

The rowing men liked him well enough as a 
fellow with not a great deal to say, but with a 
lot of quiet humor and poise. 
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As he stood watching the freshmen at play, 
Dick Rollins, the crew captain, came up. 

"They sent down the time trial results from 
the Shelburne quarters, Deacon." 

Never in his life had one of the great men of 
the university spoken that many words— -or half 
2s many — ^to Jim Deacon, who stared at the 
speaker. 

"The time— oh, yes; I see." 

"They did twenty minutes, thirty seconds." 

Deacon whistled. 

"Well," he said at length, "you didn't get the 
boat moving much to-day." He wanted to say 
nore, but could think of nothing. Words came 
rather hard with him. 

"You nearly lugged the second shell ahead of 
as to-day, hang you." 

"No use letting a patient die because he doesn't 
iaiow he's sick." 

Rollins grimaced. 

"Yes, we were sick. Doc NichoUs knows a sick 
crew when he sees one. He — he thinks you're the 
needed tonic, Deacon." 

"Eh?" 

"He told me you were to sit in at stroke in 
Junior Doane's place to-morrow. I'd been pull- 
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ing for the change the past few days. Now he 
sees it/' 

"You were pulling — but youVe Doane's room- 
mate." 

"Yes, it's tough. . . . But Baliol first, you 
know." 

Deacon stared at the man, standing there 
straight and tall with the evening breeze tugging 
at his blond hair. He wanted to say something 
but couldn't. The captain smiled. 

"Look here, Deacon, let's walk over toward 
the railroad a bit. I want to talk to you." Link- 
ing his arm through Deacon's he set out through 
the yard toward the quaint old road with its 
little cluster of farm cottages and rolling-stone 
walled meadow land bathed in the light of the 
setting sun. 

"Jim, old boy, you're a queer sort of a chap 
and — and — the fact is the situation will be a 
bit ticklish. You know what it means for a fel- 
low to be thrown out of his seat just before a 
race upon which he has been counting heart and 
soul." 

"I don't know. I can imagine." 

"You see, it's Doane. You know about- his 
father ^" 

"I know all about his father," was the reply. 
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"Eh?" Rollins stared at him, then smiled. "I 
suppose every rowing man at Baliol does. But 
you don't know as much as I do. On the quiet, 
he's the man who gave us the new boat-house 
last year. He's our best spender. He was an 
old varsity oar himself.'* 

"Sure. I know." 

"That's the reason the situation is delicate. 
Frankly, Jim, Doc NichoUs and the rest of us 
would have liked to see Junior Doane come 
through. I think you can get what I mean. He's 
a senior — ^he's my best friend." 

"He stroked the boat last year." 

"Yes, and Shelburne beat us. Naturally, he 
wants to get back at that crowd." 

"But he can't; not if he strokes the boat, Rol- 
lins. If you don't know it, I'm telling you. If 
I thought different I'd say so." Deacon paused 
abruptly after so long a speech. 

"No, you don't have to tell me. I know it. 
We're not throwing a race to Shelburne simply 
to please old Cephas Doane, naturally. I know 
what you've got, Jim. So does Dr. NichoUs. 
You'll be in the varsity to-morrow. But here's 
the point of what I've been trying to say: Junie 
Doane hasn't been very decent to you ^" 

"Oh, he's been all right." 
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^Tes, I know. But he^s a funny fellow; not 
a bit of a snob— -I don't mean that, but— 
but—" 

*Tou mean he hasn't paid much attention to 
me." Deacon smiled grimly. "Well, that's all 
right. As a matter of fact I never really have 
got to know him. Still, I haven't got to know 
many of the fellows. Too busy. . . . You 
haven't paid much attention to me, either; but 
I like you." 

Rollins, whose father was a multi-millionaire 
with family roots going deep among the rocks of 
Manhattan Island, laughed. 

"Bully for youl You won't mind my saying 
so, Jim, but I had it in my mind to ask you to 
be a bit inconsequential — especially when Doane 
was around — about your taking his place. But 
I guess it isn't necessary." 

"No," Deacon's voice was short, "it isn't." 

"Junior Doane, of course, will be hard hit. 
He'll be game. He'll try to win back his seat. 
And he may; I warn you, old chap." 

"If he can win it back I want him to." 

"Good enough." The captain started to walk 
away, then turned back with sudden decision. 

"By the way, Jim, I was looking through the 
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college catalogue this morning. You and Doane 
both come from Philadelphia, don't you?" 

"Yes." 

"I asked Doane if he knew you there. Ap« 
patently not." 

"No, he didn't." Deacon paused as though 
deliberating. Suddenly he spoke. "I knew of 
him though. • • • You see, my father works in 
the bank of which Mr. Doane is president." 

"Oh—" Rollins blinked. "I see." 

Deacon stepped forward, placing his hand upon 
the captain's arm. 

"I don't know why I told you that. It isn't 
important at all. Don't say anything to Doane, 
will you? Not that I care. It — ^it just isn't im- 
portant." 

"No, I get you, Jim. It isn't important." He 
flung an arm over the young man's shoulder. 
**Let's get back to dinner. That rotten time row 
has given me an appetite." 

There was that quiet, which one might expect 
to find after an unsatisfactory time trial, in the 
Baliol dining-room that evening. In various far- 
flung cities, north, east, south and west the fathers 
of these boys might be deeply interested, deeply 
worried over many vital things — ^the movement of 
freight, crops, stock market conditions ; deeply con- , 
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cemcd, in brief, over practically everjrthing that 
counts significantly in the active world. But to 
these boys prospects of success in the race against 
Shelburne was the big thing, the only thing that 
counted. Nations might be falling, cities burn- 
ing, important men dying: they would be as 
nothing in the face of the fact that the crew of 
a traditional rival was to be met within the week 
— and that they were not proving themselves 
equipped for the meeting. 

They had worked, they had slaved ; had denied 
themselves for long months, had gloried in the 
strength of their youth and their steadily accumu- 
lating proficiency. And now the moving hands 
of a stopwatch had given mockery to all they 
had done, to all they hoped to do. And so in- 
tricate are the mechanics of rowing that not a 
single member of that eight could tell whether it 
was he or his fellow who had fallen short. No 
one, that is to say, with the exception of the 
coach; Rollins with whom he had communicated 
— and Jim Deacon. 

"If any of you fellows wish to motor down to 
the Groton Hotel on the Point for an hour or 
two you may go,'' said the coach, pushing back 
his chair. He had begun to fear that his charges 
might be coming to too fine a point of condition 
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and had decided that the relaxation of a bit of 
dancing might do no harm. Rather the contrary. 

^^Yeaal" In an instant that subdued dining 
apartment was tumultuous with vocal outcry, 
drawing to the doorway a crowd of furious fresh* 
men who were finishing dinner in their room. 

"All right." Dr. NichoUs grinned. "I gather 
all you varsity and second varsity men want to go. 
Fve telephoned for four motor cars; they'll be 
here at eight. And— oh, Dick Rollins, don't for- 
get: those cars leave the hotel at 10.45 precisely.'* 

"Got you, sir. Come on fellows. Look out 
there, you freshmen." With a yell and a dive the 
oarsmen went through the doors, debouching in 
the hall to their various rooms. 

Deacon followed at a more leisurely gait with 
that faint gleam of amusement in his eyes which 
was so characteristic. His first impulse was not 
to go, but upon second thought decided that he 
would. Jane Bostwick was stopping at the Gro- 
toh. Her father was a successful promoter and 
very dose to Cephas Doane, Sr., whose bank, stood 
back of most of his operations. Deacon had 
known her rather well in the days when her father 
was not a successful promoter. In fact the two 
had been neighbors as a boy and girl, had played 
together in front of a row of prim, brick houses 
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with their white marble facings. He chiefly r^ 
membered her as a companion in gathering and 
burning autumn leaves; just why he didn't know, 
but he had attached a lot of sentiment to those 
cool afternoons in the dusk, a girl with a wealth 
of straw colored hair down her back — and the 
smell of burning leaves. 

He had not seen her in recent years until the 
previous afternoon when walking along the coun- 
try road she had pulled up in her roadster. 

"Don't pretend you don't remember me, Jim 
Deacon," she laughed, as the boy had stared at 
the stunning young woman. 

Jim remembered her all right. They talked 
as though so many significant years had not 
elapsed. She was greatly interested, exceedingly 
gracious. 

"Do you know," she said, "it never occurred 
to me that Deacon, the Baliol rowing man, was 
none other than Jim Deacon. Silly of me, wasn't 
it? But then I didn't even know you were in 
Baliol. I'm perfectly crazy about the crew, you 
know. And mother, I think, is a worse fan than 
I am. You know Junior Doane, of course." 

"Oh yes — that is, I — I — ^why, yes, I know 
him." 

"Yes." She smiled down upon him. "If 
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you're ever down to the Groton, do drop In. 
Mother would love to see you. She often speaks 
of your mother." With a wave of her hand she 
had sped on her way. 

Curiously, that evening he had heard Doane 
talking to her over the telephone and there was 
a great deal in his manner of speaking that in- 
dicated something more than mere acquaintance. 

But he did not see her at the hotel, not to 
speak to at least. He was not a good dancer and 
held aloof when those of his fellows who were 
not acquainted with guests were Introduced 
around. The music was inspiring, the move- 
ment of the dancers alluring, and the lights and 
the decorative embellishment of the huge ball 
room combined in the creation of a pleasurable 
state of mind in Deacon, who, finding a wicker 
settee among some palms at one side of the or- 
chestra sat drinking in the scene. 

It was not until the hour set for the return had 
almost arrived that Deacon saw Jane Bostwick, 
and then his attention was directed to her by the 
appearance of Junior Doane In one of the open 
French windows at his right. The young woman 
was just outside ; evidently the two had spent the 
evening In the sequestered corner of the veranda. 
As he looked he turned back to her and said some- 
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thing. Both were laughing. Then the man stood 
aside, permitting the girl to precede him into 
the room. No pair in the room filled the eye so 
gratefully; the girl tall, blonde, striking in a pale- 
blue evening gown, the man broad-shouldered, 
trim-waisted with the handsome high-held head 
of a patridan. 

A wave of something akin to bitterness passed 
over Deacon — bitterness having nothing to do 
with self. For the boy was ruggedly indepen- 
dent. He believed in himself; he knew what 
he was going to do in the world. He was think- 
ing of his father and of the fathers of that young 
man and girl before him. His father was pains- 
taking, honorable, considerate — a nobleman every 
inch of him ; a man who deserved everything that 
the world had to give; a man who had every- 
thing — everything save the quality of acquisition. 
And Doane's father? And Jane Bostwick's 
father ? 

Of the older Doane he knew by hearsay: a 
proud, intolerant, wholly worldly man whose 
passions, aside from finance, were his son and 
Baliol aquatics. And Jane Bostwick's father he 
had known as a boy — z soft-footed, sly-faced 
velvety sort of a man, noted for converting back 
lots into oil fields and ash dumps into mines yield- 
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ing precious metals. • • . Jim Deacon was not so 
old that he had come to philosophy concerning 
the ways of the world. 

But so far as his immediate world was con- 
cemedy Junior Doane was going out of the var- 
sity boat in the morning — and he, Jim Deacon, 
was going to sit in his place. A wintry gleam 
crossed his eyes. There had come to him some- 
thing more than that satisfaction he had felt over 
the tribute to his ability as an oarsman which 
the proposed shift in the varsity boat implied. 

It came next morning. When the oarsmen 
iwent down to the boat-house to dress for their 
morning row the arrangement of the various 
crews posted on the bulletin board gave Deacon 
the seat at stroke in the varsity boat; Junior 
Doane's name appeared as stroke in the second 
varsity list. 

There had been rumors of some sort of a shift; 
but no one seemed to have considered the proba- 
bility of Doane losing his seat — Doane least of 
all. For a moment the boy stood rigid, looking 
up at the bulletin board Then suddenly he 
laughed. 

"All right, Garry," he said, turning to the cap- 
tain of the second varsity. "Come on; we'll 
show *em what a rudder looks like.'' 
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But it was not to be. In three consecudve^ 
dashes of a mile each the varsity boat moved with 
such speed as it had not shown all season. There 
was life in the boat. Deacon, rowing in perfect 
form, passed the stroke up forward with a luck 
and a bite, handling his oar with a precision that 
made the eye of the coach glisten. And when 
the nervous little coxswain called for a rousing 
ten strokes the shell seemed fairly to lift out of 
the water. 

In the last mile dash Dr. NichoUs surrepti- 
tiously took his stopwatch from his pocket and 
timed the sprint. When he replaced the time- 
piece the lines of care which had seamed his face 
for the past few days vanished. 

**A11 right, boys, paddle in. Day after to- 
morrow we'll hold the final time trial. Deacon, 
be careful; occasionally you clip your stroke at 
the finish '' 

But Deacon didn't mind the admonition. He 
knew the coach's policy of not letting a man think 
he was too good. 

"You certainly bucked up that crew to-day, 
Deacon." Jim Deacon, who had been living at 
full length on the turf at the top of the bluff 
watching the shadows creep over the purpling 
waters of the river, looked up to see Doane stand- 
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ing over him. His first emotion was one of 
triumph. Doane, the son of Cephas Doane, his 
father's employer, had definitely noticed him at 
last. Then the dominant emotion came— one of 
sympathy. 

"Well, the second crew moved better, too." 

"Oh, I worked like a dog." Doane laughed. 
**Of course, you know I'm going to get my place 
back, if I can." 

"Of course.'* Deacon plucked a blade of grass 
and placed it in his mouth. There was rather a 
constrained silence for a moment. 

"I didn't know you came from my city. Deacon. 
I — ^Jane Bostwick told me about you last night." 

"I see. I used to know her." Inwardly 
Deacon cursed his natural inability to converse 
easily, partly fearing that Doane would mistake 
his reticence for embarrassment in his presence, 
or on the other hand set him down as churlish 
and ill-bred. 

For his part Doane seemed a bit ill at ease. 

"I didn't know, of course, anything Jane told 
me. If I had, of course, I'd have looked you up 
more at the college." 

"We're both busy there in Our different ways." 

Doane stood awkwardly for a moment and 
then walked away not knowing that however he 
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may have felt about the conversation he had ai 
least increased his stature in the mind of Jim 
Deacon. 

Next day on the river Junior Doane's despera- 
tion at the outset brought upon his head the criti- 
cism of the coach. 

"Doahe I Doane I You're rushing your slide. 
Finish out your stroke, for heaven's sake." 

Deacon, watching the oarsman's face, saw it 
grow rigid, saw his mouth set. Well, he knew the 
little tragedy through which Doane was living. 

Doane did better after that. The second boat 
gave the varsity some sharp brushes, while the 
coxswains barked and the coach shouted staccato 
objurgation and comment through his megaphone 
and the rival oarsmen swung backward and for- 
ward in the expenditure of ultunate power and 
drive. 

But Jim Deacon was the man for varsity stroke. 
There was not the least doubt about that. The 
coach could see that, the varsity crew could feel, 
but of them all Deacon alone knew why. He 
knew that Doane was practically as strong an 
oar as he was, certainly as finished. And Doane's 
experience was greater. The difficulty as Deacon 
grasped it was that the boy had not employed 
all the material of his experience. The coxswain, 
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Seagraves, was a snappy litde chap, with an ex- 
cellent opinion of his head. But Deacon had 
doubts as to his racing sense. He could shoot 
ginger into his men, could lash them along with 
a fine rhythm — ^but in negotiating a hard fought 
race he had his shortcomings. At least so Deacon 
had decided in the brushes against the varsity 
shell when he was stroking the second varsity. 

Deacon thanked no coxswain to tell him how 
to row a race, when to sprint, when to dog along 
at a steady, swinging thirty — ^nor did he require 
advisement on the pacing and general condition 
of a rival crew. As he swung forward for the 
catch his practice was to turn his head slightly 
to one side, chin along the shoulder, thus giving 
through the tall of his eye a glimpse of any boat 
that happened to be abeam, slightly ahead, or 
slightly astern. This glance told him everything 
he wished to know. The coach did not know the 
reason for this peculiarity in Deacon's style, but 
since it did not affect his rowing he very wisely 
said nothing. To his mind the varsity boat had 
at last began to arrive — and this was no time 
for minor points. 

Two days before the Shelburne race the Baliol 
varsity In Its final time trial came within ten 
seconds of equalling the lowest downstream time 
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trial record ever established — a record made by 
a Shelburne eight of the early eighties. 

There was no doubt in the mind of anyone 
about the Baliol crew quarters that Deacon would 
be the man to set the pace for his university in 
the supreme test swiftly approaching. 

News of BalioFs improved form began to be 
disseminated in the daily press by qualified ob- 
servers of rowing form who were beginning to 
flock to the scene of the regatta from New York, 
Philadelphia and various New England cities. 
Dr. NichoUs was reticent, but no one could say 
that his demeanor was marked by gloom. Per- 
haps his optimism would have been more marked 
had the information he possessed concerning 
Shelburne been less disturbing. As a fact there 
was every indication that the rival university 
would be represented by one of the best crews 
in her history — ^to say which was to say a very 
great deal. In truth, Baliol rowing etlthusiasts 
had not seen their shell cross the line ahead 
of a Shelburne varsity boat in three consecutive 
years, a depressing state of affairs which in the 
present season had filled every Baliol rowing 
man with grim determination and the graduates 
with alternate hope and despair. 

"Jim," said the coach, drawing Deacon from 
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the float upon which he had been standing, watch- 
ing the antics of a crew of former Baliol oars- 
men who had come from far and wide to row 
the mile race of "Gentlemen's Eights" which 
annually marked the afternoon preceding the 
classic regatta day — "Jim, you're not worried at 
all are you ? You're such a quiet sort of a chap 
I can't seem to get you." 

Deacon smiled faintly. 

"No, I'm not worried; not a bit, sir. ... I 
mean I'm going to do my best and if that's good 
enough, why — ^well, we win." 

"I want you to do more than your best to- 
morrow, Jim. It's got to be a super-effort. 
You're up against a great Shelburne crew, the 
greatest I ever saw — ^that means twelve years 
back. I wouldn't talk to every man this way, but 
I think you're a stroke who can stand responsi- 
bility. I think you're a man who can work the 
better when he knows the size of his job. It's 
a big one, boy; the biggest I've ever tackled." 

"Yes, sir." 

The coach studied him a minute. 

"How do you feel about beating Shelburne? 
iWhat I mean — " he went on as the oarsman 
regarded him, puzzled — "is would it break your 
heart to lose? Is the thought of being beaten 
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so serious that you can't — ^that you won't con- 
sider it?" 

*'NO| sir, I won't consider it. I don't go into 
anything without wanting to come out ahead. 
I've worked three years to get into the varsity. 
I realize the position you've given me will help 
mci make me stand out after graduation, mean 
almost as much as my diploma — provided we can 
win." 

"What about Baliol? Do you think of the 
college, too, and what a victory will mean to her? 
What defeat will mean?" 

«'0h— " Deacon shrugged. "Of course," he 
went on a bit carelessly, "we want to see Baliol 

on top as often " He stopped, then broke 

into a chuckle as the stroke of the gentlemen's 
eight suddenly produced from the folds of his 
sweater a bottie from which he drank with 
dramatic unction while his fellow oarsmen 
clamored to share the libation and the coxswain 
abused them all roundly. 

The eyes of the coach never left the young 
man's face. But he said nothing while Deacon 
took his fill of enjoyment of the jovial scene, 
apparently forgetting the sentence which he had 
broken In the middle. 

But that evening something of the coach's 
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meaning came to him as he sat on a rustic bench 
watching the colors fade from one of those sun- 
set skies which live ever In the hearts of rowing 
men who have ever spent a hallowed June on the 
heights of that broad placid stream which flows 
ever on and on through the memories of swiftly 
passing generations as beautifully, as serenely as 
it flows through its opulent, sequestered hills and 
vales. 

The Ballol graduates had lost their race against 
the gentlemen of Shelburne, having rowed just 
a bit worse than their rivals. And now the two 
crews were celebrating their revival of the ways 
of youth with a dinner provided by the defeated 
eight. Their laughter, their songs went out 
through the twilight and were lost in the recesses 
of the river. One song with haunting melody 
caught Deacon's attention; he listened to get the 
words. 

"Then raise the rosy goblet high 
The senior's chalice and belie 
The tongues that trouble and defile 
For we have yet a little while 
To linger you and Youth and I 
In college days." 

A group of oarsmen down on the lawn caught 
up the song and sent it winging through the 
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twilight, soberly, impressively, with ever-sur^ng 
harmony. College days I For a moment a dim 
light burned In the back of his mind. It went 
out| suddenly. Jim Deacon shrugged and thought 
of the morrow's race. 

It was good to feel he was going to be a part 
of it. He could feel the gathering of enthusiasm, 
exhilaration in the atmosphere — ^pent-up emotion 
which on the morrow would burst like a thunder- 
clap. In the quaint city five miles down the river 
hotels were filling with the vanguard of the boat 
race throng — ^boys fresh from the poetry of Com- 
mencement; their older brothers, their fathers, 
their grandfathers, living again the thrill of youth 
and the things thereof. And mothers and sis- 
ters and sweethearts. Deacon's nerves tingled 
pleasantly. 

How quiet it was herel What a contrast to 
down river 1 Through the dusk the lights of the 
little cottages were burning; the trees that stood 
in the paths of illumination took on all sorts of 
queer, fantastic shapes. Occasionally a figure or 
group of figures in white sailor suits of the row- 
ing men would move across the lawn. But even 
voices were subdued now. And a mile or so along 
the river bluffs the Shelburne oarsmen were wait- 
ing. He could see the lurid glow of a fire the 
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Shelburne freshmen had kindled In celebration of 
the victory of the Shelburne nine over the Baliol 
varsity team that afternoon. Deacon's mouth set. 
There would be a fire in the Baliol bailiwick to- 
morrow night. He rose to his feet and was 
standing undecided when a voice came from the 
rowing quarters. 

"Oh, Jim Deacon." 

**Hello." Deacon turned his face toward the 
building whence the voice came. 

"Somebody wants to see you on the road by 
the bridge over the railroad." 

"See me? All right." 

Filled with wonder, Deacon walked leisurely 
out of the yard and then reaching the road, 
followed in the wake of an urchin of the neigh- 
borhood who had brought the summons and could 
tell Deacon only that it was someone in an 
automobile. 

It was, in fact, Jane Bostwick. 

"Jump up here in the car, won't you, Jim?" 
Her voice was somewhat tense. "No, I'm not 
going to drive," she added as Deacon hesitated. 
"We can talk better." 

"Have you heard from your father lately?" 
she asked as the young man sprang into the seat 
at her side. 
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He started. 

*'No, not in a week. Why, is there tnyd 
the matter with him?" 

'*Of course not" She touched him ligjitly ii 
the arm. *Tou knew that Mr. Bell, caalua 
the National Penn Bank, had died?* 

"No. Is that sol That's too bad." T 
suddenly Deacon sat erect. **By George t Fai 
is one of the assistant cashiers there. I woi 
if he'll be promoted." He turned upon the j 
"Is that what you wanted to tell me?" 

She waited a bit before replying. 

"No— not exactly that." 

"Not exactly — What do you mean?" 

"Do you know how keen Mr. Doane, I n 
Junior's father, is on rowing? Well," — as Dcj 
nodded, — "have you thought how he might 
toward the father of the man who is going ti 
in his son's seat in the race to-morrow? Wi 
it make him keen to put that father in Mr. B 
place?" 

Deacon's exclamation was sharp. 

"Who asked you to put that thought in 
mind?" 

"Ahl" Her hand went out, lying upon 
arm. "I was afraid you were going to tak 
that way. Mother was talking this aftem< 
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I thought you should know. As for Junior Doane, 
Fm frank to admit Fm awfully keen about him. 
But that isn't why I came here. I remember 
how dose you and your father used to be. I — ^I 
thought perhaps you'd thank me, if — if ^*' 

*'What you mean is that because I have beaten 
Doane out for stroke, his father may be sore and 
not promote my father at the bank.'* 

"There's no *may' about it. Mr. Doane will 
be sore. He'll be sore at Junior, of course. But 
he'll be sore secretly at you, and where there is 
a question of choice of cashier between your 
father and another man, — even though the other 
man has not been so long in the bank, — ^how do 
you think his mind will work ; I mean, if you lose ? 
Of course, if you can win, then I am sure every- 
thing will be all right. You must " 

"If I can win! What difference would that — ^" 
He stopped suddenly. "Fve caught what you 
mean." He laughed bitterly. "Parental jealousy. 
AU right! AU right 1" 

"Jim, I don't want you——" 

"Don't bother. Fve heard all I can stand, 
Jane. Thank you." He lurched out of the car 
and hurried away. 

She called him. No answer. Waiting a mo- 
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ment, the girl sighed, touched, the self-starter 
and drove away. 

Deacon had no idea of any lapse of time 
between the departure of the car and himself 
in his cot prepared for sleep— with, however, no 
idea that sleep would come. His mood was piti- 
able. His mind was a mass of whirling thoughts 
in the midst of which he could recognize pictures 
of his boyhood, a little boy doing many things — 
with a hand always tucked within the fingers of 
a great big man who knew everything, who could 
do everything, who could always explain all the 
mysteries of the big, strange, booming world. 
There were many such pictures, pictures not only 
relating to boyhood, but to his own struggle at 
Baliol, to the placid little home in Philadelphia 
and all that it had meant, all that it still meant, 
to his father, to his mother, to him. Any act of 
his that would bring sorrow or dismay or the 
burden of defeated hope to that home I 

But on the other hand, the morrow was to 
bring him the crown of toilsome years, was to 
make his name one to conjure with wherever 
Baliol was loved or known. He knew what the 
varsity cachet would do for his prospects in the 
world. And after all, he had his own life to live, 
had he not. Would not the selfish, or rather the 
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rigorous, settlement of this problem, be for the 
best in the end, since his making good would 
simply be making good for his father and his 
mother? But how about his father's chance for 
making good on his own account? 

A comrade in the cot adjoining heard a groan. 

"Ehl Are you sick, Deacon? Are you all 
right?'' 

"Sure — dreaming," came the muffled reply. 

There was something unreal to Deacon about 
the morning. The sunlight was filled with sinister 
glow; the voices of the rowing men were strange; 
the whole environment seemed to have changed. 
It was difficult for Jim Deacon to look upon the 
bronzed faces of the fellows about the breakfast 
table, upon the coach with his stiff mustache and 
glittering eyeglasses — difficult ^to look upon them 
and realize that within a few hours his name 
would be anathema to them, that forever where 
loyal men of Baliol gather he would be an outcast, 
a pariah. 

That was what he would be — an outcast. For 
he had come to his decision : Just what he would 
do he did not know. He did not know that he 
would not stroke the Baliol varsity. Out of all 
the welter of thought and travail had been re- 
solved one dominant idea. His father came first: 
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there was no evading it With all the conse- 
quences that would follow the execution of his 
decision he was familiar. He had come now to 
know what Baliol meant to him as a place not 
only of education, but a place to be loved, hon- 
ored, revered. He knew what his future might 
be. But — ^his father came first. Arising from 
the breakfast table, he spoke to but one man, 
Junior Doane. 

*'Doane," he said, drawing him to one side, 
"you will row at stroke this afternoon." 

The man stared at him. "Are you crazy. 
Deacon?" 

"No, not crazy. Fm not feeling well; that's 
all." 

"But look here. Deacon — ^you want to see the 
coach. You're off your head or something. Wait 
here, just a minute." As Doane hurried away in 
search of Dr. NichoUs, Deacon turned blindly 
through the yard and so out to the main road 
leading to a picturesque little river city about nine 
miles up the stream. 

June was at her loveliest in this lovable country 
with its walled fields, its serene uplands and glow- 
ing pastures, its lush river meadows and wayside 
flowers. But of all this Deacon marked nothing 
as with head down he tramped along with swift, 
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dogged stride. Up the river three or four imles 
farther on was the little city of which he had so 
often heard about but never seen, the little city 
of Norton, so like certain English river-cities 
according to a veteran Oxford oarsman who had 
visited the Baliol quarters the previous season. 
Deacon had an interest in strange places ; he had 
an eye for the picturesque and the colorful. He 
would wander about the place, filling his mind 
with impressions. He had always wanted to go 
to Norton; it had seemed like a dream city to 
him« 

He was in fact striding along in the middle of 
the road when the horn of a motor-car coming 
close behind startled him. As he turned, the 
vehicle sped up to his side and then stopped with 
a grinding of brakes. 

Dr. Nicholls, the coach, rose to his full height 
in the roadster and glared down at Deacon, while 
Junior Doane, who bad been driving, stared 
fixedly over the wheel. The coach's voice was 
merely a series of profane roars. He had ample 
lungs, and the things he said seemed to echo far 
and wide. His stentorian anger afforded so ma- 
terial a contrast to the placid environment that 
Deacon stood dazed under the vocal avalanche, 
hearing but a blur of objurgation. 
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**Eh?" He paused as Junior Doane placed 
an admonishing hand upon his arm. 

*'I beg your pardon, Doctor; but I don't think 
that is the right way. Mgy I say something tQ 
Deacon?" 

The coach, out of breath, nodded and gestured, 
sinking into his seat 

"Look here, Jim Deacon, we've come to take; 
you back. You can't buck out the race this way, 
you know. It isn't done. Now, wait a minute I'* 
he cried sharply as the boy in the road made to 
speak. "I know why you ran away. Jane Bost- 
wick called me up and told me everything. She 
hadn't realized quite what she was doing——'* 

"She — she bungled everything." 

"Bungled ! What do you mean, Dr. Nicholls ?" 

"Nothing — nothing I You young idiot, don't 
you realize you're trying to kill yourself for life? 
Jump into the car." 

"I'm not going to row." Deacon's eyes smold- 
ered upon the two. 

Studying him a moment. Dr. Nicholls suddenly 
grasped the seriousness of Deacon's mood. He 
leaped from the car and walked up to him plac- 
ing a hand upon his shoulder. 

"Look here, my boy : You've let a false ideal 
run away with you. Do you realize that some 
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twenty-five thousand people throughout this coun- 
try are having their interests tossed away by you ? 
You represent them. They didn't ask you to. 
You came out for the crew and worked until you 
won a place for yourself, a place no one but you 
can fill. There a(re men, there are families on 
this riverside to-day, who have traveled from San 
Francisco, from all parts of the country, to see 
Baliol at her best. There are thousands who have 
the right to ask us that Shelburne is not permitted 
to win this afternoon. Do you realize your re- 
spons — — ^" 

Deacon raised his hand. 

"I've heard it said often. Dr. Nicholls, that 
anyone who gets in Cephas Doane's way gets 
crushed. Fm not afraid of him, nor of anyone 
else, on my own account; but I'm afraid of him 
because of my father. My father is getting to 
be an old man. Do you think I am going to 

do anyth " Deacon's voice, which had been 

gathering in intensity, broke suddenly. He could 
not go on. 

"Jim Deacon 1" There was a note of exhilara- 
tion in Junior Doane's voice. He hastily climbed 
but of the car and joined the coach at Deacon's 
side. "I'm not going to defend my father now. 
No one knows him as I do; no one knows as I 
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do the great Ug stuff diat is in him. He and 
I have always been dose and ^ 

**Then you know how he'd feel about anyone 
who took your place in the boat. He can't hurt 
me. But he can break my father's heart ^" 

^^Deacon, b that the opimon you have of my 
father !" 

*Tell me the truth, Doane ; is there the chance 
under the conditions diat with a choice between 
two men in the bank he mig|it fail to see father? 
Isn't it human nature for a man as dominant and 
strong as he is, who has always had or got most 
of the things he wants, to feel that way?" 

^'Perhaps. But not if you can win out against 
Shelbume. Can't you see your chance, Deacon? 
Go in and beat Shelbume; father'U be so glad 
he'll fall off the observation train. You know 
how he hates Shelbume. Any soreness he has 
about my missing out at stroke will be directed 
at me — and it won't be soreness, merely regret 
Don't you get it?" 

"And if we lose ^" 

"If we lose, there's the chance that we're all 
in the soup." 

"I'm not, if I keep out of this thing ^" 

"If we lose with me at stroke, do you suppose 
it will help you or anyone related to you with 
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my father when he learns that Baliol would prob- 
ably have won with you stroking f 

"My Lord, Jim Deacon,*' Doane went on as 
the other did not reply, ''do you suppose this is 
any fun for me, arguing with you to swing an 
oar this afternoon when I would give my hearths 
blood to swing it in your place?'* 

"Why do you do it, then?" 

"Why do I do it? Because I love Baliol. Be- 
cause her interests stand above nune. Because 
more than anything I want to see her win. I didn't 
feel this way when you beat me out for stroke. 
I'll admit it. I didn't show my feelings, but I 
was thinking of nothing but my licking ^" 

"Ahr 

"Just a minute, Jim. I didn't realize the big- 
ness of the thing, didn't appreciate that what I 
wanted to do didn't count for a damn. Baliol, 
only Baliol I It all came to me when you bucked 
out. Baliol is all that counts, Jim. If I can help 
her win by rooting from the observation car, all 
right ! But — don't think it's any fun for me urg- 
ing you to come back and row. For I wanted to 

row this race, old boy. I — ^I -" Doane's voice 

.faltered. "But I can't; that's all. Baliol needs 
a better man — needs you. As for you, you've no 
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right to consider anything else. You go in — and 
win." •( 

"Win!" Jim Deacon stood in the road, rigid, 
his voice falling to a whisper. "Win I" Into his 
eyes came a vacant expression. For a moment 
the group stood in the middle of the road as 
though transfixed. Then the coach placed his 
hand upon Deacon's arm, gently. 

"Come Jim," he said. 

The afternoon had gone silently on. Jim 
Deacon sat on the veranda of the crew-quarters, 
his eyes fixed upon the river. Some of the crew 
were trying to read ; others lounged about talking 
in low voices. Occasionally the referee's launch 
would appear off the float, the official exchang- 
ing some words with the coach while the oarsmen 
watched eagerly. Then the launch would turn 
and disappear. 

"Too rough yet, boys. They're going to post- j 
pone another hour." Twice had the coach brought 
this word to the group of pent-up young men who 
in a manner of speaking were sharing the emotions 
of the condenmed awaiting the executioner's sum- 
mons. Would the up-river breeze never subside 
and give them conditions that would be satisfac- 
tory to the meticulous referee? 

Deacon lurched heavily in his seat. 
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*"What difference does It make so long as the 
shells won't sink?'' he asked. 

"We're ready," replied Dick RoUins. "It's 
Shelburne holding things up; she wants smooth 
water, of course. It suits me, though. Things 
will soften up by sunset." 

"Sunset !" Deacon scowled at the western skies. 
"Well, sunset isn't so far off as it was." 

Word came, as a matter of fact, shortly a'fter 
five o'clock. The coach, with solenm face, came 
up to the cottage bringing the summons. After 
that for a little while Jim Deacon passed through 
a series of vague impressions rather than living 
experience. There was the swift changing of 
clothes in the cavernous boat-house, the bearing 
of the boat high overhead to the edge of the 
float, the splash as it was lowered into the water. 
Mechanically he leaned forward to lace the 
stretcher-shoes, letting the handle of his oar rest 
against his stomach ; mechanically he tried to slide^ 
tested the oarlock. Then some one gripped the 
blade of his oar, pushing gently outward. The 
shell floated gingerly out into the stream. 

"Starboard oars, paddle.'* Responsive to the 
coxswain's sharp command Deacon plied his blade, 
and in the act there came to him clarity of per- 
ception. He was out here to win, to win not only 
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for Baliol, but for himselfi for his father. There 
could be no thought of not winning; the imminence 
of the supreme test had served to fill him with 
the consciousness of indomitable strength, to thrill 
his muscles with the call for tremendous action. 

As the shell swept around a point of land, a 
volume of sound rolled across the waters. Out 
of the comer of his eye he caught view of the 
long observation train, vibrant with animation, 
the rival colors commingled so that all emblem 
of colle^ate affiliation was lost in a merger of 
quivering hue. A hill near the starting-line on 
the other side of the river was black with specta- 
tors, who indeed filled points of vantage all down 
the four miles of the course. The clouds above 
the western hills were turning crimson ; the waters 
had deepened to purple and were still and silent. 

"There, you hell-dogs 1" The voice of the cox- 
swain rasped in its combativeness. "Out there 
is Shelburne ; ahead of us at the line. Who says 
it'll be the last time she'll be ahead of us?" 

Along the beautiful line of brown, swing^g 
bodies went a low growl, a more vicious rattle of 
the oarlocks. 

Suddenly as Jim Deacon swung forward, a 
moored skiff swept past his blade, the starting- 
line. 
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"Weigh all." The coxswain's command was im- 
mediately followed by others designed to work the 
boat back to the proper starting-position. Deacon 
could easily see the Shelburne crew now — big men 
all, ideal oarsmen to look at. Their faces were 
set and grim, their eyes straight ahead. So far 
as they gave indication, their shell might have 
been alone on the river. Now the Baliol shell 
had made sternwa'y sufficient for the man in the 
skiff to seize the rudder. The Shelburne boat was 
already secured. Astern hovered the referee's 
boat, the official standing in the bow directing 
operations. Still astern was a larger craft filled 
with favored representatives of the two colleges, 
the rival coaches, the crew-managers and the like. 

^*Are you all ready, Baliol?" 

"Yes, sir." Deacon, leaning forward, felt his 
arms grow tense. 

"Are you all ready, Shelburne ?" 

The affirmative was followed by the sharp re- 
port of a pistol. With a snap of his wrist. Deacon 
beveled his oar, which bit cleanly into the water 
and pulled. There followed an interval of hectic 
stroking, oars in and out of the water as fast as 
could be done, while spray rose in clouds and the 
coxswain screamed the measure of the beat. 

"Fine, Baliol." The coxswain's voice went past 
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Deacon*s ear like a bullet. "Both away together 
and now a little ahead at forty-two to the minute. 
But down now. Down — down — down — down I 
That's It — ^thirty-two to the minute. It's a long 
race, remember. Shelburne's dropping the beat, 
too. You listen to Papa, all of you; he'll keep 
you wise. Number three, for God's sake don't 
lift all the water in the river up on your blade 
at the finish. Shelburne's hitting it up a bit. 
Make it thirty-four." 

"Not yet." Deacon scowled at the tense little 
coxswain. "I'll do the timing." Chick Seagrayes 
nodded. 

"Right. Thirty-two." 

Swin^g forward to the catch, his chin turned 
against his shoulder. Deacon studied the rival 
crew which with the half-mile flags flashing by 
had attained a lead of some ten feet. Their 
blades were biting the water hardly fifty feet 
from the end of his blade, the naked brown bodies 
moving back and forth in perfect rhythm and with 
undeniable power registered in the snap of the 
legs on the stretchers and the pull of the arms. 
Deacon's eyes swept the face of the Shelburne 
coxswain; it was composed. He glanced at the 
stroke. The work, apparently, was costing him 
nothing. 
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"They're up to thirty-four," cried Seagraves 
as the mile flags drew swiftly up. 

"They're jockeying us, Chide. We'll show our 
fire when we get ready. Let *em rave." 

Vaguely there came to Deacon a sound from 
the river-bank — Shelburne enthusiasts acclaiming 
a lead of a neat half a length. 

"Too much — ^too much." Deacon shook his 
head. Either Shelburne was setting out to row 
her rival down at the start, or else, as Deacon 
suspected, she was trying to smoke Baliol out, to 
learn at an early juncture just what mettle was 
in the rival boat. A game, stout-hearted, confident 
crew will always do this, it being the part of 
good racing policy to make a rival know fear 
as early as possible. And Shelburne believed in 
herself, beyond any question of doubt. 

And whether she was faking, or since Baliol 
could not afford to let the bid go unanswered, a 
lead of a quarter of a length at the mile had to 
be challenged: 

"Give 'em ten at thirty-six I" Deacon's voice 
was thick with gathering effort. "Talk it up. 
Chick." 

From the coxswain's throat issued a machine- 
gun fusillade of whiplash words. 

"Ten, boys ! A rouser now. Ten I Come on. 
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One — two— three — four— oh, boy I Arc we walk- 
ing! Five— -SIX — are they anchored over there? 
Seven— oh, you big brown babies I Eight — Shcl- 
bume, good night — nine — ^wowl — ^tenl'* 

Deacon, driving badcward and forward with 
fiery intensity, feeling within him the strength of 
some huge propulsive machine, was getting his 
first real thrill of conflict — the thrill not only of 
actual competition, but of all it meant to him, 
personally : his father's well-being, his own career 
—everything was merged in a luminous back- 
ground of emotion for which that glittering oar 
he held was the outlet. 

Shelburne had met the spurt, but the drive of 
the Baliol boat was not to be denied. Gradually 
the two prows came abreast, and then Deacon, 
not stopping at the call of ten, but fairly carrying 
the crew along with him, swung on with undimin- 
ished ferocity, while Seagraves' voice rose into a 
shrill crescendo of triumph as Baliol forged to 
the lead. 

"They know a little now." Deacon's voice 
was a growl as gradually he reduced the beat to 
thirty-two, Shelburne already having diminished 
the stroke. 

Deacon studied them. They were rowing along 
steadily, the eyes of their coxswain turned curi- 
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ously upon the Baliol shell. He suspected the 
little man would like nothing better than to have 
Baliol break her back to the two-mile mark and 
thus dig a watery grave. He suspected also, 
that, failing BalioFs willingness to do this, the 
test would now be forced upon her. For Shel- 
burne was a heavy crew with all sorts of staying- 
power. What Deacon had to keep in mind was 
that his eight was not so rugged and had therefore 
to be nursed along, conserving energy, wherever 
possible. 

It was in the third mile that the battle of wits 
and judgment had to be carried to conclusion, the 
fourth mile lurking as a mere matter of staying- 
power and ability to stand the gaff. Deacon^s 
idea was that at present his crew was leading 
because Shelburne was not unwilling for the 
present that this should be. How true this 
was became evident after the two-mile flags had 
passed, when the Shelburne oarsmen began to 
lay to their strokes with tremendous drive, the 
boat creeping foot by foot upon the rival shell 
until the Baliol lead had been overcome and 
Shelburne herself swept to the fore. 

Deacon raised the stroke slightly, to thirty- 
three, but soon dropped to thirty-two, watching 
Shelburne carefully lest she make a runaway then 
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and there. Baliol was half a length astern at | 
the two-and-a-half-mile mark, passing which the 
Sheibume crew gave thenxselves up to a tremen- 
dous effort to kill off her rival then and there. 

"Jim I iTheyVe doing thirty-six — ^walking 
away/* 

The coxswain's face was white and drawn. 

But Deacon continued to pass up a thirty-two 
stroke while the Sheibume boat slid gradually 
away until at the three^nile mark there was a 
foot of dear water between its rudder and the 
prow of the Baliol shell. 

Deacon glanced at the coxswain. A mile to 
go-— one deadly mile. 

"Thirty-six," he said. **Shelbume can't have 
much more left." 

The time had passed for study now. Gritting 
his teeth, Deacon bent to his work, his eyes fixed 
upon the swaying body of the coxswain, whose 
sharp staccato voice snapped out the measure; 
the beat of the oars in the locks came as one 
sound. 

"Right, boys I Up we come. Bully — bully — 
bully I Half a length now. Do you hear? Half 
a length I Give me a quarter, boys. Eh, God- 
frey I WeVe got it. Now up and at 'em Baliol. 
Oh, you hell-dogs 1" 
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As m a dream Deacon saw the Shelburne boat 
drift into view, saw the various oarsmen slide 
past until he and the rival stroke were rowing 
practically abeam. 

"That's for you, Dad,'* he muttered — ^and 
smiled^ 

He saw the men swing with quickened rhythm, 
saw the spray fly like bullets from the Shelburne 
blades. 

"Look out." There was a note of anguish in 
Seagraves' voice. "Shelburne's spurting again." 

A malediction trembled upon Deacon's lips. 
So here was the joker held in reserve by the rival 
crew. Had Baliol anything left? Had he any- 
thing left?< Grave doubt was mounting in his 
soul. Away swept the Shelburne boat inches at 
a stroke until the difference in their positions was 
nearly a length. Three miles and a half I Not 
an observer but believed that this grueling con- 
test had been worked out. Seagraves, his eyes 
running tears, believed it as he swung backward 
and forward exhorting his men. Half a mile 
more ! The crews were now rowing between the 
anchored lines of yachts and excursion-craft The 
finish boat was in sight. 

And now Deacon, exalted by something name- 
less, uttered a cry and began to give to Baliol 
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more than he really had. Surely, steadily, he 
raised his stroke while his comrades, like the lion- 
hearts they were, took it up and put the sanc- 
tion of common authority upon it. Thirty-four! 
Thirty-six I Not the spurt of physical prowess, 
but of indomitable mentality. 

"Up we comel'* Seagraves' voice was shrill 
like a bugle. He could see expressions of, stark 
fear in the faces of the rival oarsmen. They had 
given all they had to give, had given enough to 
win almost any race. But here in this race they 
had not given enough. 

On came the Baliol shell with terrific impulse. 
Quarter of a mile; Shelburne passed, her prow 
hanging doggedly onto the Baliol rudder. 

Victory I Deacon's head became clear. None 
of the physical torture he had felt in the past mile 
was now registered upon his consciousness* No 
thought but that of impending victory I 

"Less than a quarter of a mile, boys. In the 
stretch. Now — ^my God I" 

Following the coxswain's broken exclamation, 
Deacon felt an increased resistance upon his blade. 

"Eh?" 

"Innis has carried away his oarlock." The 
eyes of the coxswain strained upon Deacon's 
face. 
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Deacon gulped. Strangely a picture of his 
father filled his mind. His face hardened. 

"AU right 1 Tell him to throw his oar away 
and swing with the rest. Don't move your rud- 
der now. Keep it straight as long as you can." 

From astern the sharp eyes of the Shelburne 
cox had detected the accident to Baliol's Number 
six. ' His voice was chattering stridently. 

Deacon, now doing the work practically of two 
meir, was undergoing torture which shortly would 
have one of two effects. Either he would col- 
lapse or his spirit would carry him beyoiid the 
claims of overtaxed physique. One stroke, two 
strokes, three strokes — a groan escaped his lips. 
Then so far as personality, personal emotions, 
personal feeling were concerned, Jim Deacon 
ceased to function. He became merely part of 
the mechanisni of a great effort, the principal 
guiding part. 

And of all those rowing men of Baliol only the 
coxswain saw the Shelburne boat creeping up 
slowly, inexorably— eight men against seven. For 
nearly a quarter of a mile the grim fight was 
waged. 

"Ten strokes more, boys I" 

The prow of the Shelburne shell was on a line 
with Baliol's Number two. 
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"One — two— three — four ^* The bow of 

the Shelburne boat plunged up abeam Bailors 
bow oar. 

"Five-^ix — God, boys 1 — seven " 

The voice of the coxswain swept upward in a 
shrill screanu A gun boomed ; the air rocked with 
the screech and roar of whistles. 

Slowly Deacon opened his eyes. Seagraves, 
the coxswain, was standing up waving his mega- 
phone. Rollins, at Number seven, lay prone over 
his oar. Innis, who had broken his oarlock, sat 
erect; Wallace, at Number five, was down. So 
was the bow oar. Mechanically Deacon's hand 
sought the water, splashing the body of the man 
in front of him. Then suddenly a mahogany 
launch dashed alongside. In the bow was a large 
man with white mustache and florid face and 
burning black eyes. His lips were drawn in a 
broad grin which seemed an anomaly upon .the 
face of Cephas Doane. If so he immediately 
presented a still greater anomaly. He laughed 
aloud. 

"Poor old Shelburne 1 I — George I The first 
in four years I I never saw anything quite like 
that. We've talked of Baliol's rowing-spirit — 
eh! Here, you Deacon, let me give you a hand 
out of the shell. We'll run you back to quarters." 
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Deacon, wondering, was pulled to the launch 
and then suddenly stepped back, his jaw falling, 
his eyes alight as a man advanced from the stern. 

*'Dadl" 

*Tes," chuckled Doane. "We came up to- 
gether — ^to celebrate." 

"You mean — ^you mean " Jim Deacon's 

voice faltered. 

"Yes, I mean — ^" Cephas Doane stopped sud- 
denly. "I think in justice to my daughter-in-law 
to be, Jane Bostwick, that some explanation is 
in order." 

"Yes, sir." Deacon, his arm about his father's 
shoulder, stared at the man. 

"You see. Dr. NichoUs had the idea that you 
needed a finer edge put on your rowing spirit. So 
I got Jane to cook up the story about that cashier 
business at the bank." 

"You did I" 

"Yes. Of course your father was appointed. 
The only trouble was that Jane, bright and clever 
as she is, bungled her lines." 

"Bungled!" Deacon's face cleared. "That's 
what Dr. NichoUs said about her on the road, 
the day I bucked out. I remember the word 
somehow." 

"She bungled, yes. She was to have made it 
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very clear that by winning you would escape my 
alleged wrath— or radier, your father would. 
I knew you would row hard for Baliol, but I 
thought you might row superhumanly for your 
father." 

"Well/* Jim Deacon flushed, then glanced 
proudly at his fariier, — "you were right, sir — 
I would'' 
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